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MULTIPLE ACCOUNTING 


RESULTS FOR 
_ INSURANCE AGENCIES! 


_ One machine permits simultane- 
ous posting of every form your 
organization requires. Agents 
facts, premium figures, all your 
necessary insurance reports can 
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for Extra Insurance 
Facts and Figures! 





Administrative control flows from accurate accounting produced at the speed 
required by modern insurance companies. Consider your accounts, the wide 
variety of information required, the number of forms that must be prepared. 
Remington Rand bookkeeping machines are designed to provide the facts and 
figures that will permit management thinking at every level of operation. 

One machine can provide simultaneous posting for Agents Ledger, Premiums 
Written, Journal or any other form your operation requires—eliminating unneces- 
sary time and energy. 

Your Remington Rand specialist will illustrate graphically how you can cut 
costs on your daily administrative operations. Write today for additional 
information to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Ma- 
chines Division, Department BF, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Reminglon Rand 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 

















KEEP YOUR EYE ON THIS BALL 


and you'll break all previous 
Commission Records 


—the best club you can choose 


to achieve a good score is a 


DDD Policy. This broad com- 
bination dishonesty - burglary - 
holdup-forgery protection is 
increasingly popular with com- 
mercial businesses due to the 
mounting crime wave. 

For full information, write, 
call or visit your nearest Manu- 
facturers Insurance Companies 


office or general agent. 


COCO SHEET THE HTHTT SHEESH EHO HEH SHEESH HED OF 


MANUFACTURERS 


Casualty Insurance Co. + Fire Insurance Co, 





1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 











Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
1947 Range May 
lligh Loy 20, 1947 
Actna Casualty & Surety Company 5 it) 7s S3 
Aetna Insurance Company ...... 7 : ihe 171, 4714 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ......... 48 why 30%, 
Agricultural Insurance Company ......... 6 iv 70 
American Alliance Ins, Company ... : 205% 17 17% 
American Automobile Ins. Company ...... of 20 28 
American Casualty Company ....... ‘ 12 97, 10 
American Equitable Assurance Company 1744 14%, 1544 
American Home Fire Assurance Company 10 lv 10 
American Insurance Company (Newark) 20 1s 19 
American Re-Insurance C ompany te Sle 241, 2514 
American Reserve Insurance ¢ ‘ompany 19, It 16%, 
American Surety Company Pals aielecreiwaiw ee Og ay m4 
Automobile Insurance Company . ai 36 od 35 
Baltimore American Insurance Company hy $55, 5 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 74 62 68 
Boston Insurance Company .... as : 66 a7 DS 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ... : 2° 19 ») 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 33 y 30 
City of New York Insurance Company : 1S%, lhle 16% 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co 1% 4g 66 - 
Continental Casualty Company 5 DOL, 32 
Continental Insurance Company a si 445, 465 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ... ‘ 2 1 2 
Employers Group Associates ... ; 20%) 2514 7 
Kmployers Reinsurance Corpor: ation ‘ 6S 65 68 
Iexecess Insurance Company of America : s 7% 7% 
Federal Insurance Company 52 Hj 47% 
kidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland . 163 141 145 
ridelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company . 594 iS 481, 
tire Association of Vhiladelphia ... 4 61 fly 4614 
tiremans Fund insurance Company ..... V9, SS 93 
riremen’s Insurance Company (Newark) . 144% 2 12% 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company ........ 23 19 191% 
General Reinsurance Corporation ..... . 32% 231, a 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .. IS%, le 15 
Glens Falls insurance Company . ene D144 $27%, $51 
Globe & Kepublic insurance Company ... Sag 7\%4 74 
Globe & Kutgers Fire Insurance Company 25 IS 1S 
Great American Insurance Company ..... 315, 51, 274 
stunever kire insurance Company . 2644 2344 2444 
startford Fire Insurance Company ..... 110% M44 Hig 
sturtford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co BY% 36 36 
stome ansurance Company ............ ai 28% 2414 2414 
tiomestead Fire Insurance Company . ° 14%, 12 12 
insurance Company of North America be) Si ssly 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York .. 37% 32 37 
Aansas City F. & M. ansurance Co. ....... 1944 Isl, 19 
wincoln National Life insurance Company iO aD) ww 
wlaryland Casualty Company ........... 2% } 
daryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. ......... - 23 
dass. Bonding & insurance Company .. S38 
vwerchants Fire Assurance Corporation ° 214 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Insurance to 614 ait 
Monumental Life Insurance Company . 4514, 3Y 
National Casualty Company .... rer 29 24", 
National Fire Insurance Company ..... ? rr) $354 4514 
National Liberty Insurance Company .... Dy 5 5% 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 160 145 160 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 284 2514 25% 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance (ompany 26 23 23 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 51 144 41 
New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 12% 10%, 10% 
Northern Insurance Company ............ sO 4 74 
North River Insurance Company ....... ‘ 2.) 20%, 21% 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. Ox 5 5 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. . 134 125 125 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The) 3 B44 
Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. (The) (from 4/17) 32 2s 32 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 108 100 
Pacific Indemnity Company .............. My 4914 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company = 23 IS 
Phoenix Insurance Company ..... - & 74 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company 10! 4% 
l’rovidence Washington Insurance Co 37 33% 34% 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... D $14 4% 
Republic Insurance Company——Dallas .. 27% 254 25% 
Rhode Island Insurance Company rr 3% 2% 2% 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........ - 73% ti4 4 
Seaboard Surety Company .......... nce Mid 44 44 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) ..... 33 2614 27% 
Springtield F. & M. Insurance Company .. 114% 102 108 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 31 261% 29% 
Travelers Insurance Company ‘s ada DST ws 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ..... $8, sg 39% 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ......... . 8m 174 49% 
U. &. Guarantee Company .....scscccecs 78% 6S S 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company .... 37% 31 ve 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 
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* Based on Standard & Poor’s dally stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


Casualty Fire 

1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
Jan. 31..... 377.8 485.8 399.7 203.2 245.6 209.8 
Feb, 28..... 389.5 454.8 399.4 211.7. 238.3 210.8 
Mar. 31..... 375.8 466.7 390.1 205.6 241.9 204.9 
Apr. 30 386.4 474.8 374.3 211.0 242.9 195.1 
May 31 395.3 472.1 372.5 215.3 236.4 188.9 
June 30..... 402.9 464.9 213.1 229.7 
wy 3l..... 400.5 461.6 206.9 226.8 
Aug. 31..... 403.5 449.0 207.6 222.5 
sot. 30..... 410.6 398.0 211.3 196.9 
mm at... 433.8 396.8 228.0 196.1 
Nov. 30..... 448.2 394.0 227.6 193.7 
i Oh. ... 458.8 400.5 229.8 200.9 


NSURANCE shares moved lower again last month 
in line with weakness in the general market. Fire 
stocks lost 30¢ with our index down to 188.9, lowest 
month-end ratio since April, 1944. Casualty stocks de- 
clined for the fifth consecutive month (the loss was only 
one-half point last month) to reach 372.5, lowest since 


December, 1944. 
Fire Stocks 


live fire stocks ran counter to the trend, led by 
Fireman's Fund which advanced five points to 92% 
and Glens Falls which was up one point to 45. Leaders 
on the down-side were: Boston, off eight points to 
3642; Phoenix, off six points to 74 and St. Paul, off 
five points to 64. 


Casualty Stocks 


The trend was mixed in the casualty field. Largest 
percentage gain was made by Preferred Accident, up 
one-half point to 4%, followed by General Reinsurance 
and Standard Accident, each up one and one-half points 
to 25% and 2814, respectively. Leaders on the down- 
side were: Seaboard Surety, off three and one-half 
points to 44; U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, off three points 
to 39% and U. S. Guarantee, off four and one-half 


. points to 68. 









































MANAGEMENT 


Guarantees the True Spirit of 


Heshitality 
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THE DRAhE 


Outstanding in its facilities for business 
and professional conferences. Your inquiries 
are appreciated and will receive prompt 
attention. Communicate with G.E.R. Flynn, 


Director of Sales. 


Viw 


DRAKE 


Chicage 


Edwin L. Brashears 
PRESIDENT 





FIRE PREVENTION EXPERTS 


recommend 


CENTRAL STATION-SUPERVISED 
FIRE DETECTING AND ALARM SYSTEMS 


Where a modern, trained fire department exists, quick extinguishment of a fire may be expected if 
notification is given of the fire in its early stage. The installation of an approved automatic fire alarm 
system, transmitting an alarm to the fire department, preferably through a central supervising company 
is desirable. 






The tragic results of this fire were brought about by the absence of means for fire detection and 7 
alarm. Every hotel should be provided with an approved alarm system. The prompt transmission 
of alarms to the fire department can best be secured by means of Central Station Supervisory Service. 





Requirements shall include frequent and regular inspection and test of all above mentioned systems, / 

Proper supervision and maintenance of such protective systems are essential to reliable operation, | 

and it shall be required that this procedure and the assurance of prompt transmission of alarms to | 

the fire department can best be obtained by means of Central Station Supervisory Service wherever it 

is available. 
* * ® 


Reports of fire protection experts who investigated the La Salle, Canfield and Winecoff 
hotel disasters point out that in all these fires the tragically fatal consequences were largely | 
the result of belated discovery or delayed alarm, and stress the importance of fire detecting | 
and alarm systems, supervised and maintained through a central station agency. 

For hotels and all types of commercial and industrial properties, ADT provides Fire 
Protection Services including automatic and manual fire alarm systems, installed, super- | 
vised, inspected, tested and maintained through ADT Central Stations located in all prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. In more than 350 municipalities these systems are available 
with Central Station connection; elsewhere they are furnished as local or direct-to-fire 
department systems with ADT supervision, inspection, test and maintenance service. 

Whatever the type of system, ADT provides periodic inspections, systematic tests and 
complete maintenance by an organization of trained and experienced protection person- 
nel, who provide the specialized attention required toassure proper and effective operation 


when an emergency arises. 


AERO AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTING AND ALARM SERVICE 
SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 
MANUAL FIRE ALARM SERVICE 
WATCHMAN’S REPORTING SERVICE 


For complete information write or phone the ADT Office listed in 
your telephone directory or address our New York Executive Offices. 





PERSE RAEI SA 8 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York § 


CENTRAL STATION OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES | 
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Three reasons why Royals 
are a better buy for you: |: 


sic 
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. 
GREATER DURABILITY! 









Durability comparisons prove why 

day s Royal is the World’s No. ] T a 
writer. Its construction is the pete 
our engineers have yet produced. Res “ 
minimum stenographic work ices. 
maximum service return for your me “4 
ment. oe 


GREATER EFFICIENCY! 


e€ work-savings time-saving 
spewriter: This 
higher produc- 
al rep- 


Royal has mor 
features than a | 
is a fact which results In : 

: cain as < 
tion per machine. © all in your Ko} = 
ye—and be shown the proof—im 
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THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! 








A national survey made among hundreds 
of business girls shows that Royal is the 
preferred typewriter—2 to I over any other 
typewriter. Your stenographic staff will do 
more and better work on machines they 
prefer to use. Order Royals! 
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NEW YORK FIRE RATE 
INCREASE 


EVISED fire insurance rates af- 

fecting certain classes of proper- 
ties became effective in New York 
State on May Ist. 

The new rates, reflecting the con- 
siderable rise in replacement and 
repair costs and increased incidence 
of fires since the last rate revision 
of 1944, affect 25 out of 78 classes 
and sub-classes in New York City 
and 29 out of 104 classes and sub- 
dasses in the remainder of the State. 
The changes were filed and accepted 
after careful studies of actual loss 
experience on all classes had been 
made both by the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization and 
by the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 

The 1944 rate adjustment pro- 
duced an average reduction of about 
10.7% while the present adjust- 
ments represent an average increase 
of 8.7% on the basis of the 1945 
premium level. The latter percent- 
age is based on increases of up to 
25% on certain classes which have 
shown adverse loss experience, plus 
lesser increases on -other classes, 
combined with those on which no 
change was made. With minor ex- 
ceptions no rates were increased 
more than. 25%. 

Several of the classes which were 
left unchanged would have been en- 
tiled to a reduction in rate if con- 
sideration were given only to the 
most recent five year experience 
available. The present inflationary 
trend, however, was recognized and 
it was decided to make no reduc- 
tions in such classes at this time in 
the face of deteriorating loss condi- 
tions. These and other classes will 
be acted upon when the 1943-1947 
experience is available and the regu- 
lar five year revision of fire rates 
is made. 

Advance knowledge of the im- 
pending rate increase brought about, 
Prior to the effective date, a flood 
of cancellations of fire policies and 
their rewriting for a longer term. 
This action nullifies to a large ex- 
tent any immediate benefit the fire 
msurance companies might have se- 
tured through the higher rates and 
Postpones the effect of the rate boost 
for one, three or five years depend- 
mg upon the term for which the 
policies have been rewritten. 











Your telephone is 
MORE VALUABLE 
THAN EVER... 








...with SoundScriber telephone recording 


SoundScriber electronic dictating equipment enables you to keep a per- 
manent record of both sides of your important telephone calls. No need to 
scribble hurried notes. No danger of forgetting important details. The facts 
are permanently recorded. Misunderstandings are eliminated. Every word 
and meaningful inflection of both voices is caught crystal clear. Recording 
can be confidential—can be transcribed if you desire. Play back for your- 
self or others as often as you wish all details and facts concerning: 

@ Contract terms, agreements 

@ Specifications, prices 

@ Delivery dates, shipping instructions 

e@ Negotiations, field information 

@ Technical data, intercity conferences 


Thousands of SoundScriber Telephone Recording Attachments are already 
successfully assisting American business—all types, large and small—to: 

@ Speed decisions and actions 

@ Assure absolute accuracy 

- Avoid disagreements 

@ Relieve the strain of remembering details 

@ Eliminate hurried scribbling of notes 

@ Relay quickly to everyone concerned details requiring attention 


SoundScriber’s Vinylite plastic dise remembers everything—forever. You 


have a “carbon copy” of your telephone conversations. 


Why try to remember everything? Investigate SoundScriber now— 
today. Return the coupon for all the facts. 


| pitas plate arden neieaeieaias teas 


i 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BF-¢ " 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 























eee Bu: it’s feally no secret! F & C representatives who 
arent toaded with paperwork detail make better bosses . . . 
bétausé they don’t build high blood pressure sweating 
through unnecessary record-keeping operations, they can 
give better service to clients. Everybody's happier! 

How do they do it? Chances are your secretary's hep 
to that too—by using Remington Rand’s Duplicate Daily 
Filing System, the plan that incorporates in a single folder 
records ordinarily scattered throughout various office files 

. the system that cuts filing space 25° to 60%, while it 
provides “packaged” information about every client's in- 
surance picture. 

Bet she knows too that simplified, fast filing of these 
folders with the famous Variadex system means still more 
efficient service, still greater confidence in your ability to 
furnish accurate information quickly. 

And don't forget that vital agency records deserve 
protection against fire. Remington Rand certified Sate 
Files mean security for you and your client too—some 
thing that vou, as an alert Fire and C asualty representative, 


can apprec iate! 





Safe-File 60: One-hour certified laboratory protection for irreplaceable 
agency records against ravages of fire. 


















Duplicate Daily Reports: Each customer's folder holds auto, casualty and 
fire daily reports and endorsements, securely filed behind the line 
card. Ask for LBV-250—free sample of the Duplicate Daily Report 


Variadex Filing: simple, speedy... color-guided for accuracy nver 
and practical attractiveness. 





Inv estigate this winning combination for record-keeping 
efficiency and safety! Call your Remington Ri ind repre 
sentative now for a 10- day loan of Man: 1gement Controller 
No. 717, ne w, authoritativ e analysis of F&C agency filing— 
or write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Reminglon Rend — 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTFMS 





Jee EDITORS’ 
co 


Agents, a heated controversy on local board rules was 
precipitated by discussions of a letter written by Edward 
L. Williams, president of the Insurance Executives 
Association, to the presidents of the five regional fire 
underwriting associations. The letter, a statement of 
the executive committee and comment by the general 
counsel appear on page 23 under the title Local Board 
Rules. 


3% 


RUN 3 R JUNE, 1947 


*** One of the leading exponents of multiple power 
underwriting sets forth in simple language the problems 
connected with the use of these powers when made avail- 
able to insurance company managers in Multiple Un- 
derwriting on page 25. 





#x* | ast month we reviewed the trends and experience 
on the leading classes of business underwritten by the 
stock fire insurance companies. This month we present 
a detailed study of the casualty business broken down 
into eighteen classifications and show the premium 
growth since 1920 of the eight largest lines. In the over- 
all growth from $435 million to $1,164 million, some *** We have been hearing so much about insurance 
lines have far outstripped others in relative importance. regulation since the SEUA decision that it may be help- 
The range in underwriting experience in 1946 shows ful to see just how the English regulatory system 
variation in loss ratio from 1% on surety to 93% on functions and compare the degree of regulation there 
auto property damage and in expense ratio from 17% with what we now have or may get. The author of 
on group accident and health to 69% on boiler and English Regulation, on page 33, has recently completed 
machinery. Brief comment on leading lines and sup- a rather intensive first-hand study of the English system 
porting by-line figures appear in Casualty Underwriting and makes some interesting comparisons. 


*** In discussing the present status of the Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan, the author of /t’s Later Than You 
Think, on page 29, stresses four basic facts and indicates 
that follow-through of earlier organization efforts is 
needed at many points. 





ysualty and 
ine record 
ort Folder 


on page 14. ; , 
Pas **x* Unusual interest centers around the results and 


experience under the New York Motor Vehicle Safety 
Responsibility Law because of the large number of 
automobiles involved, and their distribution between 
large cities and rural areas. Some of the highlights from 
the 1946 experience appear in Safety Responsibility on 
page 37. 


*** In view of the trend toward multiple underwriting, 
een our annual study of the operations of insurance company 
groups is of more than passing interest. Group opera- 
tions have expanded to a point where in 1946 about 
95% of the stock fire and marine business written in 
the United States was transacted by members of a group 
and about 70% of the stock casualty and surety business *** Do I need to advertise my agency over the radio? 
was written by members of a group. The aggregate Although radio publicity is not the answer for every 
figures, a list of the leading insurance groups and brief agency, the purchase of broadcast advertising is not as 
comment appear on page 18. expensive or mysterious as it may sound, as outlined 

in Radio Advertising on page 41. 





*** If the best possible efforts have been put forth to oe , 
meet the deadline imposed by Public Law 15, insurance *** General revisions of the rates for miscellaneous 
executives need not fear prosecution for unavoidable bodily injury and property damage liability insurance 
violations of the Federal Anti-Trust Laws after January and extensive changes in underwriting rules and classi- 
1, 1948, Attorney General Tom Clark told the Insur- fications applicable in all states except Texas are dis- 
ance Brokers Association of New York extemporane- cussed in Liability Revisions on page 45. 

ously. The Attorney General expressed his willingness 


call , : *** Our Buyer’s Round Table this month is devoted 
keeping to confer with any representative committee on prob- 


to a discussion of insurance contracts and certificates by 


repre ; facing the i stry ¥ iefly mentioned . ; 
nd ’ _ facing the industry. Although he briefly ment ist. 2" assured who thinks they leave something to be de- 
or : , ‘ xtens 7 1st, : " “ee ath 
— “a possibility of an extension " on ater a sired. To get a layman’s view, see Jnsurance Certificates 
, ino— rnevy Gener: |< 2 O or . - 
y filing the Attorney General did not elaborate on the point —Do They Reveal or Conceal? on page 73. 
York 10. €xpress an opinion. Extracts from his prepared address, 


which he did not have time to deliver, appear on page *** An enterprising investigator recently undertook a 
19 under the title Insurance, Bulwark of Free Enter- survey of about fifty representative insurance offices 
prise. to try to learn what the girls really wanted from their 
jobs—and what their bosses thought they wanted. The 
*** At the opening meeting of the Board of State results were startling; if you think you know, see the 
Ves) Directors of the National Association of Insurance answers to What Do the Girls Want? on page 81. 
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“BITUMINOUS GIVES 
SERVICE T0 THE AGENT!” 


You WANT to represent a company that 
serves you as well as your policyholders 
. . . and Bituminous of Rock Island 
does just that! Yes, Biturninous offers 
efficient service based on an under- 
standing of your viewpoints and prob- 
lems. That is 
founded Bituminous thirty years ago, 


because the men who 


and the men who manage it today, were 


former agents. 


Bituminous serves its agents in 


countless ways ... by its strong finan- 
cial condition, good loss paying record, 
assistance from men, 


capable field 
home office promotion helps, variety 
of lines written, attractive commissions 


and willingness to accept risks. 


Gutld with Situminous 


yMINOUS Casy, 
AITO M APORATIGUALTY 


ROCK ISLAND my ILLINOIS 


ASSETS OVER $17,000,000 
Specializing in: Workmen’s Compensation . . . 
Liability Public Liability Property Damage 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 


Comprehensive 


Automobile Liability. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALABAMA 

\dmitted 
New England Casualty Insurance Co. 
ARIZONA 


dmitted 


. Springfield, Mass 


American Republic Insurance Company ..... Des Moines, lowa 
Columbia Fire Insurance Company ............. Dayton, Ohio 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Peoria, Ill. 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company ............ Philadelphia, Pa, 


Reserve Insurance Company ..............- .Chicago, [| 
CONNECTICUT 
Withdrew 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DELAWARE 
Admitted 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Company 
John Marshall Insurance Company ..... 
State Farm Fire Insurance Company 
FLORIDA 
Examined 
State Mutual Insurance Company ................ Rome, Ga. 
IOWA 
Licensed 
Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Company. 
Admitted 
COMPAHY 5.00000: 
KANSAS 
Licensed 
Cimarron Insurance Company .............. Cimarron, Kansas 
MAINE 
Admitted 
Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co. of Minnesota. 
MARYLAND 
Admitted 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn. Fire Ins. Co....... Philadelphia, Pa 
MASSACHUSETTS 
\dmitted 
Planet Insurance Company ...:............005- Detroit, Mich 
MICHIGAN 
Admitted 
American Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. ........ Chicago, Ill 
MISSOURI 
Examined 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co.... 
National Fire Insurance Exchange 
National Indemnity Exchange 
Reciprocal Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Safety Mutual Casualty Corporation ..........St. Louis, Mo 
St. Louis Casualty & Surety Company ......... St. Louis, Mo 
NEBRASKA 
Licensed 
Empire Fire & Marine Automobile Ins. Assn 
NEVADA 
\dmitted 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company ........ 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Company 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Withdrew 
British General Insurance Company, Ltd.. 
NEW JERSEY 
Withdrew 
American States Insurance Co. 
NEW ME XIC O 
\dmitted 
‘asualty Company . 
Withdrew 
Atlantic Insurance Company .... 
NEW Y OR K 


Examined 


Fort Worth, Texas 


cmeee . Peoria, Ill. 
shiwauk Chicago, II] 
. Bloomington, II] 


.Des Moines, Towa 


Resolute Fire Insurance . Hartford, Conn. 


. Minneapolis, Minn. 


.Kansas City, Mo. 
aidan gatara alec St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


.Omaha, Nel 


. Philadelphia, Pa. 
.Omaha, Neb 


London, England 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Pennsylvania ( Philadelphia, Pa. 


.Dallas, Texas 


Baltimore American Insurance Company ....New York, N. Y. 
City of New York Insurance Company .New York, N.Y 
Columbia Insure ince Companv of New York..New York, N. Y. 
Farmers Ins. Co. of ho Town of Minden ...Fort Plain, N. Y 
Imperial Assurance Company ............. New York, N. ‘ 
National Liberty Ins. Co. of America ...... New York, N. ¥ 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 


Continued 
Examined 


Paramount Fire Insurance Company .......New York, 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company .......... Buffalo, 
Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd. .......... London, En 
Springfield | Cooperative Insurance Co...... ( Spine ig 
Union Marine & General Ins. Co., Ltd. . Liverpool, 
NORTH DAKOT \ 
Admitted 


Century Indemnity Company ................ Hartford, Conn 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co. ........ Boston, Mass 
Examined 
Lincoln Mutual Life & Casualty Ins. Co. ........ Fargo, N. D 
OKLAHOMA 
\dmitted 
American Union Insurance Company ...... New York, N. \¥ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Admitted 


Louisville Title Insurance Company ............ Louisville, Ky. 
Withdrew 
Dearborn National Insurance Company ........ Detroit, Mich. 
Examined 
Apollo Mutual Fire Insurance Company ........... Apollo, Pa. 
Cambria County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Ebensburg, Pa 
Donegal and Conoy Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Marietta, Pa 
Dover Mutual Fire Insurance Company ............ York, Pa 
Farmers American Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Dublin, Pa 
Farmers Fire Insurance Company ............ Bethlehem, Pa. 
Farmers Union Mutual Assn. & Fire Ins. Co. ...... Berlin, Pa. 
Frankford Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Frankiord, Pa 
Liberty Bell Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Philadelphia, Pa 
Mennonite Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n. ....... Lancaster, Pa. 
Mount Joy Mutual Insurance Company .Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Neffsville Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .............. Lititz, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Reamstown Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n ........ Denver, Pa. 
Susquehanna Mutual Insurance Company... Montoursville, Pa. 
Union Mutual Ins. Co. of Westmoreland Co...Greensburg, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Licensed 


Providence Washington Indemnity Co. ...... Providence, R. I. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
\dmitted 
American Fire Insurance Company .......... Galveston, Texas 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Company ............ Cincinnati, Ohio 
New England Casualty Company .......... Springfield, Mass. 
UTAH 
Admitted 
National Travelers Casualty Company ...... Des Moines, Iowa 
VERMONT 
Admitted 
John Marshall Insurance Company .............. Chicago, III. 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company ............ Philadelphia, Pa 
WASHINGTON 
Licensed 
Medical Surgical Service Company ........... Yakima, Wash. 
- Admitted 
Commercial Travelers Insurance Co. ....Salt Lake City, Utah 
WYOMING 
Admitted 
Employers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ......... Wausau, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Company ........ Omaha, Neb 
World Insurance Company .............0.e0eee- Omaha, Neb 
" Withdrew 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. ....... Milwaukee, Wis. 
CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Admitted 
London & Edinburgh Insurance Co., Ltd. .... London, England 
Warner Reciprocal Insurers ............2..e-e00- Chicago, III. 
: : Withdrew 
Newark Fire Insurance Company....Raritan Township, N. J. 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Admitted 
Federal Insurance Company ........ Raritan Township, N. J. 
nited States Guarantee Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
ONTARIO 
Admitted 
Retail Lumbermen’s Inter-Ins. Exchange.... Minneapolis, Minn 
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Sample Sam, the Salesman, is a seasoned traveling man 
best 


“T’ve been around a lot,” 


who gets the accommodations that he 


said Sam, * 


very can. 
I’ve traveled east and 


west. And at the Pennsylvania, why I really am a guest! 


: a 
: GP 
€ LY 


“My aching back,” continued Sam, “enjoys the luxury 
- of steamy Pennsylvania baths . . . so does the rest of me! 
With sudsy soap to wash with, and with fluffy towels to 
dry, | cannot bear to pass a Pennsylvania bathroom by. 





3 “I'm always just a bit afraid,” said Sam, quite short of 
e breath, “with all this Pennsylvania food, I'll eat myself 
to death!” (Strictly off the record, Sam has quite an ap- 


petite, and here our staff of expert chefs and waiters treat 
him right.) 









) 





HOTEL 


P 
ENNSYLVANIA 


general ma 
- mager 
XN E STATLER HOTEL IN NEW y YORK 
\\ Opposite Fnnsylrania Malion 



















LL 

P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to Hotel 
Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s when 
you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of accommoda- 
tions you want! 


Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 
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CASUALTY UMDERWATTTIM: 





VER-ALL casualty volume 

forged ahead in 1946 by 

better than 22% to reach $1,- 
614,000,000 for the stock carriers. 
This record volume is nearly double 
the net premiums written in 1929 
and three times the writings re- 
ported in 1933. The casualty busi- 
ness reflects changing economic con- 
ditions and some lines were greatly 
affected by the shift to a war 
economy and the subsequent read- 
justment back to a peacetime basis. 
In our April issue, we commented 
on the over-all results of the busi- 
ness and made some general ob- 
servations on the underlying trends 
in some of the principal lines. Due 
to the wide differences in operating 
results among the various classes of 
business, it is necessary to break 
down the total figures to ascertain 
just which lines are responsible for 
the increased volume and how badly 
some of them are in the red. 


Automobile Experience 


In 1946 automobile liability re- 
gained its position as the largest 
single line underwritten by the stock 
casualty carriers. Premium volume 
jumped by nearly one-third, due in 
large measure to rate increases, 
coupled with an increase in the num- 
ber of automobiles insured. The line 
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Accident and Health Premiums Up 


also has the distinction of being 
responsible for the largest dollar loss 
recorded for any single class last 
year. Despite an increase of 25% 
in earned premiums, the incurred 
loss ratio, on the case basis for re- 
serves, jumped nine points to 74%. 
With an expense ratio of 36%, the 
indicated adjusted underwriting loss 
approximated 10%. An additional 
rate increase, the third since the end 
of the war, is expected to alleviate 
this situation but will not be reflected 
fully in earned premiums for some 
months. Liability other than auto 
continued on a profitable basis which 
enabled the National Bureau to an- 
mounce a general downward rate 
revision and extensive changes in 
underwriting rules and _ classifica- 
tions effective June 2, 1947. 
Automobile property damage and 
collision experience was little short 
of disastrous. Property damage vol- 
ume advanced 45% and collision 
premiums jumped 140%. Substan- 
tial rate increases were responsible 
for some of the rise, but a big block 
of the collision business was ac- 
quired via reinsurance of the line 
written by fire company subsidiaries. 
Collision premiums totaled more 
than $60,000,000 in 1946, about 
three times normal for the casualty 
carriers. The incurred loss ratio on 
auto property damage business con- 








tinued to rise in 1946 to reach 
93.4% but the auto collision loss 
ratio declined to 78.6%. still, far 


above a profitable level. 

In 1946 automobile liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision underwrit- 
ing losses totaled over $100 million 
on about $480 million earned pre- 
miums. Increased equity in the 
larger unearned premium reserves 
would than one- 
quarter of the reported loss. 


offset no more 


Accident and Health 


Accident and health 
advanced 15% in 1946 to reach an 
all-time high of $348 million and 
stand second in importance among 


premiums 
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Workmen's Compensation 





Continues Favorable 


the various lines of business written 
in the casualty field. This represents 
an increase of fivefold since 1920 
and includes a substantial volume of 
group business. 

Over-all experience —_ remains 
favorable with an indicated profit 
margin of nearly 10%. Commercial 
business, which represents two- 
thirds of the total, developed an in- 
curred loss ratio of only 41% as 
against a ratio of nearly 76% for 
group business. However, expenses 
tun 48% on the commercial and 
only 17% on group. Accident and 
health produced the largest dollar 
profit in 1946 of all the lines under- 
written. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The second largest dollar profit 
—$16,500,000—amounting to about 
% of earned premiums, was re- 
ported on workmen's compensation. 
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“Combined Loss and Expense Ratios 


1942 
Accident and Health 92.0%, 
tAuto Liability ..... 92.7 
tLia. other than Auto 91.0 
tWorkmen's Comp. 94.3 
Fidelity 83.8 
Surety .. . 76.4 
Plate Glass 100.3 


Burglary and Theft 76.8 
Boiler and Machinery... . 
Auto Property Damage. . 
Auto Collision ......... 
Other P. D. and Coll. ... 


tCredit ; 
Water Damage 
oS ae 
Miscellaneous Auto 
Unsegregated 






1943 


91.4%, 
101.1 


1944 
89.9%, 
95.2 


1945 
88.9%, 
102.6 


1946 


90.3%, 
109.9 
92.7 80.4 84.3 90.9 
92.8 92.0 93.4 94.6 
75.5 74.6 66.5 77.7 
81.0 76.4 58.1 53.9 
103.2 101.1 104.9 105.9 
77.9 82.5 90.9 101.6 
93.4 11.5 133.1 105.1 
98.9 106.8 124.0 130.7 
99.7 115.9 128.1 115.5 
78.2 72.9 77.0 88.5 
59.3 52.3 47.0 52.8 
85.7 90.2 95.9 86.4 
81.7 81.8 74.0 78.2 
85.3 87.1 92.1 92.4 
96.0 96.1 99.9 98.0 





$Grand Totals . 


Premiums Written 


(Millions) $1,110 


$1,129 


92.3%, 95.3% 94.1%, 98.9%, 


$1,223 $1,325 $1,614 


* Losses incurred to premiums earned; expenses to premiums written. 


+ Case basis for 1945 and 1946. 


t Statutory basis for 1945 would be approximately three points lower and for 1946 


one point lower. 


Premium volume, which had de- 
clined slightly in the two years fol- 
lowing the war, advanced about 5% 
in 1946 to $325 million, just topping 
the previous all-time peak estab- 
lished in 1943, during the war pro- 
duction boom. 


Fidelity and Surety 


In 1945 fidelity premiums jumped 
$20 million to $64 million because of 
the introduction of a three-year pol- 
icy on some classes of business. Con- 
sequently, premiums written in 1946 
dropped $20 million and undoubtedly 
would have been even lower had not 
several spectacular losses demon- 
strated the need for higher policy 
limits. There has been an increase 
in the loss ratio in each of the last 
three years but the line remains very 
profitable despite substantial rate 
reductions. 

Surety premiums advanced from 
a depression low of $31 million to a 
high of $68 million in 1942 only to 
drop to $39 million by 1944, due to 
the country-wide decline in the 
building and construction industry 
and lower rates. In 1946 volume 
reached $52 million. Although sub- 
stantial profits have been reported in 





each of the last twelve years, under- 
writers will never forget that the 
statutory underwriting loss in one 
depression year was nearly $24 mil- 
lion and the incurred loss ratio 
reached 105% in 1932. The line 
established a record in the other 
direction in 1946 with an incurred 
loss ratio of only 1%, due to salvage 
recoveries from losses in previous 
years. 


Miscellaneous Lines 


Burglary and theft business has 
expanded rapidly in the last few 
years under the impetus of broad- 
ened policies and lower rates to reach 
$68 million, more than double the 
volume reported in 1942. The loss 
ratio also more than doubled, from 
24% in 1942 to 56% in 1946, with 
the result that this consistently very 
profitable line moved into the red in 
1946. Rate increases have already 
been inaugurated. 

Boiler and machinery premiums 
written in 1946 reached nearly $20 
million, an all-time peak and nearly 
double the volume written in 1945. 
However, 1945 business was way 


below normal, due to the extensive 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Casualty Underwriting—Continued Glass insurance has been un-_ since the end of the war have con- 

profitable for more than ten years, tinued to climb with rates unable to 
rewriting of policies in 1943 and _ but losses have been moderate and keep pace with rising costs of re- 
1944 during the rate war. Due to volume has not greatly exceeded $10 placements. Companies have discon- 
the rate war, the experience is still million per year. However, pre- tinued writing policies for more than 
unsatisfactory but 1946 results show —miums reached nearly $17 million in a one-year term until glass and labor 
decided improvement. 1946, highest since 1926. Losses costs become stabilized. 


STOCK CASUALTY UNDERWRITING BY LINES—1946 


Losses , * * * 
& Cl Comms Other otal Under Ratic 

* Exps. Inc’d and Und: Und: vriting t 
Premiums Unearned Premiums to Prems. Brok’ ge Exp Exp Profit Prems 
Writte: Premiums Earned Earned Ine’d Ine d Ine'd r Loss Earned 
All A. & H. excl. Group — $231,795 $72,070 $220,992 41.0 29.4 18.6 48.0 $19,245 8.7 
Group Acc. & Health .. 116,429 28,611 110,798 75.7 6.8 10.5 75 6,731 6.1 
fAuto Liability ........ 356,973 147,835 316,540 74.0 20.5 15.4 35.9 45,729 14.4 
yLiab. Other than Auto.. 142,307 87,246 132,644 48.2 21.6 21.4 42.7 8,006 6.0 
Workmen’s Comp. ..... 325,154 84,206 322,017 65.4 12. 16.8 29.2 16,574 5.1 
SIE opinion Danese 43,364 47,215 42,783 27.9 21.4 28.4 498 9.256 21.6 
ae ore 52,178 31,331 44,356 1.1 25.8 27.0 52.8 16,301 36.8 
SSS 16,727 14,444 14,117 54.8 30.8 20.3 51.1 —2,162 -15.3 
Burglary & Theft ..... 68,368 56,218 55,659 56.1 26.5 19.0 45.5 —6,645 -11.9 
3oiler & Machinery ... 19,715 26,523 17,624 36.1 20.0 19.] 69.1 2,363 —-13.4 
Auto Property Damage. 136,870 59,806 117,417 93.4 22.0 15.3 37.3 43,370 36.9 
Auto Collision ........ 60,429 25,512 47,960 78.6 23.6 13.3 36.9 12,083 25.2 
Other P. D. & Collision. 20,051 8,023 17,977 49.2 20.8 18.5 39.3 1,258 7.0 
eer 3,964 2,010 3,854 8.4 25.2 19.2 44.4 1,766 45.8 
Water Damage ....... 1,304 1,383 1,117 40.1 21.7 24.6 46.3 65 58 
EAVESIOCE ccc i scaces : 1,428 698 1,277 50.7 11.9 15.6 nw 236 18.5 
Miscellaneous Auto .... 12,855 6,269 11,417 53.8 FW 13.3 38.6 313 2.7 
Unsegregated ......... 3,920 1,865 2,985 57.9 26.3 13.8 40.1 314 10.5 
Totals, 1946 ........ $1,613,831 $701,265 $1,481,534 61.2 20.1 17.6 37.7 —$32,915 —2.2 

* Last 000 omitted. * Ratios to Premiums Writte1 Case basis. 





SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


o Business 
Direct 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


a ee eee 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 








HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


NATIONAL SURETY 





HOTEL VINCENT 


Benton Harbor, Mich. BD Riker hi 
HOTEL HROEDER - ¥ CORPORATION 
HOTEL SCHROEDER VINCENT CULLEN, President 
MILWAUKEE 


We aim to serve our insurance company friends, exec- 
utives and agents. 
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STOCK CASUALTY PREMIUMS WRITTEN BY LINES 


(Last 000 omitted) 


Te tal Ne t 
Premiums 


Year Written 
1946.... $1,613,831 
1945.... 1,324,890 
1944. 1,223,283 
1943.... 1,129,602 
1942. 1,110,089 
1941. 997 395 
1940. 869,600 
1939... 820,751 
1938.... 811,910 
1937.... 823,658 
1936.... 746,353 
1935... 673,456 
1934.... 644,508 
1933.... 590,912 
G2... 636,263 
769,244 
1930... 838,159 
1929... 865,593 
1928.... 805,433 
a7... 762,707 
1926.... 709,945 
a 633,377 
1924.... 567,173 
1923 497,082 
1922.... 446,913 
_ 443,407 
1920.... 435,508 
Year Glass 
ee $16,727 
ee 13,865 
ES 12,602 
_ _ eee 11,519 
eee 11,616 
Serer ee 10,680 
eee 10,694 
Seer 10,921 
.. Seer eee 10,697 
. 10,972 
_ See 10,659 
_ ae 10,063 
Re 6 dw itis ess 10,320 
_ 10,821 
eee 9,336 
ee 11,336 
See 13,525 
See 13,642 
ae 14,473 
See 15,708 
1926. . 17,862 
eee 15,716 
aa 15,488 
1923 14,158 
ee 13,907 
. ee 16,101 
1920. . 17,325 


For 
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Accident 
and 
Health 

$348,224 
277,716 
229,115 
196,971 
177,855 
152,481 
134,458 
122,171 
118,979 
105,940 
98,406 
94,504 
88,643 
100,635 
124,290 
133,292 
132,033 
129,097 
115,708 
112,228 
99,464 
92.006 
86,504 
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Per 
Cent 
21.58 
22.81 
22.70 
20.28 
17.74 
17.83 
17.54 
16.38 
15.05 
14.44 
14.19 
14.61 
14.66 
15.00 
15.82 
16.16 
15.90 
15.25 
16.03 
15.17 
15.81 
15.71 
16.22 
17.40 
17.45 
17.00 
16.64 


Burglary 


and Theft 


$68,368 
52,300 
44,581 
37,089 
31,914 
29,075 
27,400 
27,193 
26,549 
28,289 
27,410 
26,385 
26,032 


35,424 
30,936 
28,138 
26,749 
24,585 
22,400 
22,250 


20,720 


Liability 
$499,280 
376,207 
337,075 
305,405 
341,619 
338,829 
306,050 
290,975 
294,960 
301,335 
271,451 
247,707 
231,319 
216,764 
219,999 
258,287 
264,452 
259,767 
230,270 
212,090 
187,098 
156,824 
139,208 
120,835 
109,011 
97,171 
87,551 


Per 
Cent 
4.23 
3.95 
3.64 
3.28 
2.88 
2.92 


3.15 


QO mw to 
tS 


Oo 
NON W™N 


WW WH WH W 


4.36 
4.44 
4.72 
4.95 
5.01 
5.02 


4.76 


Per 

Cent 

30.94 
28.39 
27.55 
27.04 
30.78 
33.97 
35.19 
35.45 
36.33 
36.59 
30.37 
36.79 
35.89 
36.08 
34.58 
33.58 
31.55 
30.01 

28.59 
27.81 

26.35 
24.76 
24.54 
24.31 

24.39 
21.91 

20.10 


Boiler and 
Machinery 


$19,715 
10,187 
17,671 
18,360 
16,521 
16,879 
13,709 
11,064 
11,958 
14,516 
9810 
9.319 
11,790 
8,480 
7,318 
11,189 
10,949 
11,643 
11,573 
9 906 
10,445 
9,523 
8.888 
8,900 
7,958 
6,333 
7,743 


Per 

Cent 
1.22 

0.77 
1.45 

1.63 

1.48 
1.69 

1.58 
1.35 
1.47 
1.76 
1.31 
1.38 
83 


30 
A7 
50 


a4 


Se ee ee ee ee ee 
Gy ¢ 
a 


79 
1.78 
1.43 


ive 


Workmen's 
Compensation 

$325,154 
307,671 
319,402 
322,428 
286,223 
209,970 
106,106 
160,213 
164,687 
172,112 
147,975 
124,423 
110,911 
89,911 
93,026 
130,073 
160,650 
171,784 
161,386 
164,252 
154,154 
134,984 
120,233 
104,999 
89,693 
106,295 
119,788 


Per 
Cent 


20.15 
23.22 
26.11 
28.54 
25.78 
21.05 
19.10 
19,52 
20.28 
20.90 
19.83 
18.48 
17.21 
15.22 
14.62 
16.91 
19.17 
19.85 
20.04 
21.54 
21.71 
21.31 
21.20 
ro WE 
20.07 
23.97 
27.50 


Property Damage 


ant 


Collision 


$217,350 
134,332 
114,110 
102,581 
102,409 
98,064 


58,980 
56,598 
55,858 
57,358 
74,433 
82,916 
72,771 
65,765 
61,419 
52,129 
43,181 
34,971 
36,128 
34,472 
31,696 


Per 
Cent 
13.47 
10.14 
9.33 
9.08 
9.23 
9.83 
9.26 
9.05 
8.92 
8.94 
8.80 
8.76 
8.78 
9.45 
9.01 
9.68 
9.81 
9.58 
9.03 
8.62 
8.65 
8.23 
7.61 
7.04 
8.09 
7.77 
7.28 


Fidelity 


and Surety 


$95,542 
103,963 
83,140 
87,756 
108,718 
99 594 
90,046 
90,185 
87,041 
84,555 
85,776 
80,073 
78,742 
70,970 
72,782 
91,800 
99,259 
101,698 
96,280 
96,852 
96,209 
90,591 
81,669 
72,035 
64,926 
59 )09 
51,022 


All Other 
$23,471 
24,143 
16,986 
15,349 
14,098 
16,449 
22,633 
21,442 
20,850 
19,275 
21,686 
18,040 
24,292 
23,943 
49 890 
35,581 
38,429 
56,279 
54,654 
47 002 
39,594 
46,008 
39,751 
30,095 
24,905 
26,330 
27,482 


Per 
Cent 
5.92 
7.85 
6.80 
7.77 
y79 
Y 99 
10.35 
10.99 
10.79 
10.27 
11.49 
11.89 
12.22 
12.01 
11.44 
11.93 
11.84 
11.75 
11.95 
12.70 
13.55 
14.30 
14.40 
14.49 
14.53 
13.3: 


11.71 
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OR many years we have prepared an annual study 

of the business and resources of fire insurance com- 

pany groups and in 1946 these groups transacted 
about 95 per cent of the total stock fire and marine busi- 
ness written in the United States. For some years we 
have also included figures for the casualty company 
members of these groups. 

The growth and increasing importance of casualty 
business and the closer coordination between fire and 
casualty companies is evidenced by the fact that not only 
have fire companies established casualty subsidiaries but 
many casualty companies have organized fire subsidi- 
aries to carry automobile fire lines so that approximately 
two-thirds of the groups include casualty companies, 
and in more than half of these mixed groups, the cas- 
ualty companies outrank the fire companies in size. 

More surprising is the fact that the casualty com- 
panies in these insurance company groups wrote about 
70 per cent of the total casualty and surety business 
written in the United States by stock carriers in 1946. 
Thus, this study of group operations embraces stock fire 
and casualty companies writing $2,700,000,000 out of a 
grand total of $3,200,000,000 stock fire-marine, casualty- 
surety business. 

As we have included in this study any two or more 
companies under the same management, it includes a 
wide range in size from two companies with total assets 


MEANY GROUT 


of under $1,500,000 to fleets of as many as fifteen 
companies and assets which total more than $450,- 
000,000. 

There is no reason to discuss the general operating 
results of the companies in these groups, as operating 
results of all fire and casualty companies were the object 
of a special study in the April issue of Best’s Insurance 
News, and these companies follow closely the general 
aggregates. However, it is interesting to note that the 
256 fire companies wrote about 35 per cent more pre- 
miums than the 95 casualty companies and have nearly 
double the capital and surplus. 

This disparity is augmented by the fact that the fig- 
ures are inflated by the ownership of their subsidiary 
running mates. This direct or indirect ownership in- 
flates the totals for some of the individual groups and 
makes the grand totals too high. Moreover, the capital 
and surplus of the casualty totals are inflated by the 
Aetna Life and Travelers figures as there is, of course, 
no segregation of such accounts between the casualty 
and life departments. Assets, however, are segregated 
and only those of the casualty departments included. 

Due to the continued shortage of paper, we are omit- 
ting the detailed tabulation of the 351 individual com- 
panies now operating on a group basis. This tabulation 
will appear in the 1947 edition of Best’s Fire and Cas- 
ualty Aggregates and Averages. 


LEADING INSURANCE GROUPS 
(last 000 omitted) 


(Totals Fire and Casualty) 
—1045 





———_—§1946— a) eu 945—_—_ 
Comb. Comb. 
Net Loss Net Loss 
Premiums &Exp. Premiums &Exp. 
Written Ratios Written Ratios 
ND, cet acid ceesok $167,613 99.6 $149,573 
CE 5 60eaineseneees 154,415 98.6 123,243 
aa 8 ods aitininn esas 147,746 10.2 112,916 
MMROTIOR VOPS .00000000% 131,562 95.2 104,910 
Royal-Liverpool ....... 129,471 104.5 100,460 
i 124,113 96.9 110,779 
ee, Ce. Oe WN. A. ov cccccs 101,289 97.6 
PE WIND oc rcetsccees 79,043 98.7 
Firemen’s of Newark .. 99.8 
Fireman’s Fund ....... 98.5 
D. & wee. & Gear. ..... 94.9 
Continental Casualty 95.2 
Great American ........ 99.5 
Employers’ Group ..... 107.6 
Crum & Forster ....... § 94.7 
St. Paul Fire & Marine. 48,132 94.5 


American-Associated .. 46,021 108.4 





American of Newark ... 45,048 93.1 
Commercial Union ..... 40,124 100.5 31,647 
Swiss Reinsurance ..... 34,994 101.5 23,677 


(Fire Companies Members Only) 
—1946 - 1945 





FIRE AND CASUALTY TOTALS 
(last 000 omitted) 


Total Policy- 


Admitted holders’ Unearned Net Premiums 


Assets Surplus Premiums Written Earned 
SUMMARY: 
Fire (256 cos.).... $3,667,429 $1,863,228 $1,340,545 $1,553,824 $1,253,358 
Casualty (95 cos.). 2,286,470 998,781 525,070 1,039,634 


1,139,911 


Totals (351 cos.) $5,953,899 $2,862,009 $1,865,615 $2,693,735 $2,292,992 $1,377,467 


" 
Comb. Comb 
Net Loss Net Loss 
Premiums &Exp. Premiums &Exp 
Written Ratios Written Ratios 
pes So oe ae ate 100.6 $106,910 96.0 
America Fore .......... 92.9 72,007 93.4 
RR ee 94.3 92.8 
ka fae Sree 96.0 4.8 
Royal-Liverpool ....... 101.9 96.3 
BE UD 0506.06 0080008 96.3 99.1 
Cram @ Forster ....... 94.7 97.4 
Fireman’s Fund ....... 98.2 94.5 
Firemen’s of Newark .. 98.4 103.6 
Great American ........ 97.5 98.7 
American of Newark .. 92.4 100.1 
es UE Os Se a nace 96.0 93.9 
Springfield F. & M. .... 96.5 101.6 
Phoenix of Hartford .. 101.0 97.1 
National of Hartford .. 103.1 102.8 
Es eee 99.1 99.4 
North British & Mere... 101.2 102.9 
Corroon & Reynolds ... 101.9 108.2 
ED i ccbnarirnsesies 106.6 107.5 
Commercial Union ..... 24,363 99.6 95.4 
Losses t Under- + Under Invest Federal 
and Adj. Loss writing Exp. writing ment Taxes 
Exp. Ine’d Ratio Exp.Ine’d Ratio Results Income Ine’d 
$728,968 58.2 $634,034 40.8 -$104,394 $93,084 $5,650 
648,499 62.4 25,107 37.3 49,750 47,340 1,216 
60.1 $1,059,141 39.3 -$154,144 $140,424 $6,866 


t Losses and adjusting expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to premiums written. 
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“INSURANCE 


NSURANCE is an intricate and 
business. I have 

heard of many unusual risks 
which can be covered by insurance. 
| have heard of insurance coverage 
on a pianist’s fingers and on famous 
legs. I have been told that policies 
have even been written to cover the 
possibility of hogs being hit by low- 
flying aircraft. Truly, the insurance 
business has done much to ward off 
the impact of many of the hazards 
of this world. 

I too am in the insurance busi- 
ness. Part of my job is servicing 
and enforcing the greatest insurance 
policy the free enterprise system has 
ever known,—the Sherman Act. 
This group insurance policy has 
wide coverage. It protects the more 
than 140,000,000 people of the 
United States. 

Each of you shares in this cov- 
erage which guarantees the continu- 
ance of the free enterprise system. 
It insures the continuance of the 
American way of life. For democ- 
racy and the free enterprise system 
are synonymous. Freedom of enter- 
prise is the great American heritage. 


far-reaching 


Free Enterprise 


Freedom of enterprise means that 
new firms are free to enter an indus- 
try and that old firms are free to 
leave it. It means that business 
stands on its own two feet and does 
not lean for support on a govern- 
mental crutch. It means innovation, 
change, progress—with no absolute 
guarantee of security. And finally, 
it means competition, with each firm 
acting independently. 

In our free enterprise system, 
every man has the right to start his 
own legitimate business. He has the 
right to put his ideas and money 
together, to take a chance on making 
money or losing it, without interfer- 
ence from others. He is limited only 
by his imagination, his industry and 
his daring. 

This is deep-rooted American 
tradition. It is our duty, our privil- 
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by TOM C. CLARK, 
Attorney General of the United States 


edge, to guard and to defend it. The 
American stands on his rights and 
claims no immunities; he asks only 
that the rules of the game apply 
equally to everyone. 


Government Ownership 


The antithesis of free enterprise 
is state ownership and governmental 
control. Progressive abandonment 
of free and competitive enterprise 
leads to government domination of 
business. We have seen tragic ex- 
amples of this in other countries. 

Rigid control and sanction of car- 
telization were the forerunners of 
Hitler. Mussolini erected his Fascist 
corporate state on the foundation of 
giant industrial combinations. In 
Japan, the Zaibotsu and the war- 
lords were one. These alien philoso- 
phies are abhorrent to us. Yet, they 
arose in countries which once had 
a competitive business system. 


Path Is Plain 


Our own path is plain. We must 
not permit the economic system in 
which we believe, our system of free 
enterprise and opportunity with its 
attendant civil rights, to deteriorate. 
We must not allow it to be robbed 
of its vitality and its blessings. As- 
saults upon it by the selfish must be 
withstood. Attacks upon the system 
of free enterprise are blows against 
democracy. 

It is not out of kindness or indul- 
gence for others that freedom of 
opportunity and enterprise should 
be supported. It is a policy of self- 
interest and self-defense. In order 
to guarantee your right to freely 


conduct your own business, you must 
see to it that this right is safe- 
guarded for all. 

It is almost sixty years since the 
Congress of the United States, 
backed by the overwhelming support 
of the people, unequivocally de- 
clared that no business monopoly or 
control of our economic life would 
be tolerated. In 1890, the Sherman 
Act was passed. Every contract, 
combination and conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade was prohibited. All 
monopolies and attempts to monopo- 
lize were proscribed. 


The Sherman Act 


The Sherman Act has properly 
been termed the Magna Charta of 
the free enterprise system and the 
Bill of Rights of business. It asserts 
the principle that enterprise and ini- 
tiative shall have the opportunity to 
compete in the market without fear 
of restraint or combination, and free 
from reprisal by monopoly tactics. 
This law is only an application to 
business of the traditional and cur- 
rent American proposition that we 
shall have no favored class and no 
class government. 

The Department of Justice has 
fought to protect this basic principle 
and to stop the encroachments of 
monopoly. Little by little many types 
of business enterprise have learned 
that they cannot rule or ruin our eco- 
nomic life to enhance their 
profits. We have successively met 
and battled the oil trust, the tobacco 
trust, the aluminum trust and others 
who have joined in the march of 
monopoly. 


own 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Bulwark—Continued 
Minimum Control 


Let me emphasize that the anti- 
trust laws do not involve any plan 
of government regulation or control 
of business. Their purpose and ef- 
fect are quite the opposite. They 
contemplate a minimum of govern- 
mental interference with the free- 
dom of enterprise. Individual busi- 
ness men are to be free to make their 
own decisions regarding production, 
distribution and prices. 

There are those who would per- 
suade the American people that gov- 
ernment regulation and control are 


inevitable. We are told that, because 
of the complexities of modern life, 
the principles of free competition 
and free enterprise are inadequate 
guides. We are told that business 
needs more regulation instead of 
less. 

Handing over some of our eco- 
nomic problems to governmental 
agencies is an easy way out. But 
partial government control too fre- 
quently leads to complete govern- 
ment control. Regimentation in- 
creases and feeds upon itself unless 
there is a continuous, creative ef- 
fort to reverse the trend. Only in 
the spirit of voluntary adherence to 
the principles of competitive enter- 
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Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
A Distinguished 
Insuranee Address 


The concentration of leading insurance firms—fire, 
casualty, marine, life, and allied lines—in'the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building makes 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard a distinguished insurance address—the 
logical first choice of similar firms seeking a Chicago 


office. Full rental information promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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prise lies the future of economic 
freedom of the individual. 


Responsibility of Business 


The basic tenet of the Sherman 
Act, endorsed impartially by Demo- 
cratic and Republican administra- 
tions alike, is to place this responsi- 
bility upon the business community, 

The business of insurance, like 
every other business, has a vital 
stake in the free enterprise system. 
familiar with the Su- 
preme Court's holding in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters This 
case held that the business of insur- 
ance, as presently conducted, is in- 
terstate commerce and subject to the 
Sherman Act. 


You are all 


case. 


I know that you are equally 
familiar with the McCarran Act,— 
Public Law 15. This act recognized 
the applicability of the Sherman Act 
and gave the insurance community 
an opportunity to rearrange its prac- 
tices in conformity with competitive 
principles. It recognized the 
regulatory powers of the States. 


also 


Specifically, Congress granted the 
States and the industry a period of 
within which to remove 
old and to 
enact new ones. It further provided 
that at the end of this period, the 
antitrust laws would again apply to 
the business of insurance “‘to the ex- 
tent that such business is not regu- 
lated by State law.” Thus, to the 
extent that restraints of trade in the 
insurance industry have not been re- 
moved by State regulation, the anti- 
trust laws will provide the necessary 
corrective. 


grace 


abuses, to revise laws 


Many Problems Created 


The decision of the Supreme 
Court and the enactment of Public 
Law 15 present many problems. The 
essential problem for the States and 
the insurance business is to provide 
a basis for efficient operation with- 
out undermining free competition 
and the public interest. 

We must guard against abuses or 
combinations among private groups 
which inhibit competition, promote 
the concentration of economic power, 
or otherwise restrain trade and com- 
merce in insurance. However, 
rigidity should be avoided. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Where combined activity is au- 
thorized by State law, effectual safe- 
guards should be established to 
guard against misuse of the grant. 
In other words, checks and balances 
must offset the dangers inherent in 


the privilege extended. And the 
grant of the privilege to act in con- 
cert should not mean compulsion 
upon all to act in concert. Those 
who wish to act independently should 
be permitted to do so. 


State Determination 


I have been informed that several 
types of bills purporting to meet the 
requirements of Public Law 15 have 
been introduced in the various State 
legislatures. In some States, such 
bills have already become law. The 
extent to which the States shall regu- 
late insurance practices is, of course, 
one for their own determination. 

The right course, however, is that 
which will preserve the delicate bal- 
ance between sound insurance prac- 
tice and freedom for competition. 
Other courses may invite the peril 
of complete government domination. 
The wrong course would be unfor- 
tunate, perhaps tragic. An Ameri- 
can insurance system fettered by 
endless and involved regulation must 
inevitably lose its strength and vigor. 


Insurance Essential 


A robust insurance system is es- 
sential to a strong free economy. 
Our private enterprise system could 
not function without a mechanism 
for pooling the risks of accidental 
destruction and damage. Many could 
not afford ventures into business if 
there were not this way to secure 
protection against accident. sickness, 
fire and other acts of God. Insur- 
ance relieves us of unnecessary 
worry and frees our talents for con- 
centration on the important creative 
work of life. 

Insurance is well described as the 
handmaid of commerce and indus- 
try. It keeps pace with all new de- 
velopments that change the course of 
industry, pointing out the insurable 
hazards involved and assuming the 
tisks. Thus industry may be free 
of the losses that could, wreck or 
interrupt the forward progress of 
commercial enterprise. The insur- 
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THROUGH THE YEARS WITH APPLETON & COX 


75" YEAR 
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1887 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY .. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Experiments on the use of electricity for 
railroads had long fascinated inventors the 
world over, but the modern development is of electrified track in use throughout the 
generally credited to the American, Frank United States today. 

J. Sprague, in recognition of his work in . * * 

building the system of Richmond, Virginia. 
Instead of the one and two-car roads pre- 
viously operated, the Richmond contract, 
begun in 1887 and completed in 1888, in- 
cluded the construction of a generating 
station and the equipment of forty cars, 
each with two 7'2 horse power motors. It 
had less than fifty miles of track, numerous 


leton & Cox 


INCORPORATED 


ee AND INLAND MARINE U 
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curves and grades of three to ten per cent 
. a modest beginning for the 2,686 miles 


Today's far-reaching transportation insur- 
ance arose from the earliest known form of 
underwriting — protecting goods in transit. 
Transportation policies issued by Appleton 
& Cox have kept pace with the development 
of rail and motor truck transport and are 
“tailor made” to fit the needs of modern 
commerce. 






AIRCRAFT LIABILITY 
LIMITED IN N. C. 


ance system also provides a ready 
means of rcinvestment and recon- 
struction in the event of unforeseen 
disaster. 

Insurance stands as a bulwark of 
our economy by acting as a stimu- 
lant to new enterprise and as a 
source of replacement capital. It 
must be kept strong to play its vital 
yar in our free competitive system. 


ENATE BILL” 222, introduced 

in the recently adjourned North 
Carolina Legislature, repealed ‘out- 
right the previous state law as to 
absolute liability of aircraft owners 
thus reducing to eighteen the num- 
ber of states with aircraft absolute 
liability laws. 


From an address before the Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Association of New York. 
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by WALTER H. BENNETT, General Counsel, 


National Association of Insurance Agents 


T HAS been a little more than a 

year since the Executive Commit- 

tee of the National Association 
issued a very forthright statement 
on the subject of Local Board Rules. 
It is presented on this page. 

The Committee followed through 
on that declaration and did that 
thing in one of the early steps of the 
controversy now raging through the 
country. I added this brief sentence 
in connection with the promulga- 
tion of that declaration by the Na- 
tionl Executive Committee. 

“What needs to be considered are 
agreements or conspiracies unrea- 
sonably in restraint of trade; and 
unreasonable monopolies of trade or 
commerce; and unreasonable re- 
strictions in competition ; and unfair 
methods in competition; and unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices; and 
the like.” 

That was based on Supreme Court 
cases which recognized as a neces- 
sary operating method that there 
must be rules of business practice, 
and that these rules must be restric- 
tive in many senses. That business 
must have a control over the opera- 
tion of business practice or there 
would be no sense in having busi- 
ness Organizations. However, these 
tules must not be unreasonably in 
testraint of trade, or unreasonably 
affect the rights of others, and those 
are the questions that must be de- 
cided before any man can say this 
is tight, or this is wrong. 


Williams Letter 


The President of the Insurance 
Executives Association wrote a let- 
ler to the five Regional Fire Insur- 
ance Organizations of the United 
States. I would like specifically to 
point out one paragraph in this letter 
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for the purpose of emphasis. Mr. 
Edward Williams, in sending out 
this letter to the regional organiza- 
tions said this: 

“You will recall that in confer- 
ences between representatives of our 
executives and of your associations 
respecting revisions of your consti- 
tutions, by-laws, rules and regula- 
tions, the elimination of certain pro- 
visions such as separation rules, 
non-intercourse rules, agency limi- 
tation rules and the like was agreed 
upon and consummated. The opin- 
ion was also expressed that any such 
similar rules, including unreasonable 
membership limitations, containing 
the organic documents of any local 
board of agents or brokers, might 
unless revised, present the question 
of whether or not you or your mem- 
bers should take affirmative action 
to avoid dangers presented to them 
by reason of the existence of any 
such unreasonably restrictive rules, 
even though they be not parties 
thereto.” 











EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in session at New Orleans, 
February 21-23, 1946, has given care- 
ful consideration on the recommen- 
dation of the Metropolitan Agents 
Committee, to the subject commonly 
called “Local Board Rules," meaning 
thereby constitutional provisions, by- 
law regulations, and rules of practice 
governing concerted action of insur- 
ance agents in local communities. 
These provisions often consist of: in- 


or-out rules, non-intercourse rules, 
agency limitation rules, preferred 
type of company representation, 


qualification for membership rules, 
and the like. 

The National Executive Committee 
believes that such rules have not been 
condemned or even challenged by 
the Supreme Court in the case of 
U. S. v. South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association, (332U.S.533) nor by the 
statute of the Congress known as 
Public Law 15. Where such rules are 
properly drawn, the Committee be- 
lieves them to be in the public inter- 
est and definitely in the interest of 
the proper regulation of the fire, 
casualty and their allied lines of the 
insurance business in the localities 
where such local boards are organ- 
ized. The Executive Committee will 
shortly present to the local boards of 
the country its reasons for the beliefs 
herein expressed, supported by de- 
cisions of the courts relating thereto. 











He got the idea they had to be 
unreasonable, all right, but the im- 
pression was that the rules were of 
necessity restrictive and unreason- 
able. 


Specious Reason Advanced 


Company management, through 
the Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion, having brought about in re- 
gional fire company associations the 
abrogation of certain provisions in 
their by-laws, rules and regulations, 
such as separation rules, non-inter- 
course rules, agency limitation rules 
and the like, has now apparently 
turned its attention to an attempt 
to do the same thing with local 
boards of insurance agents. The 
specious reason advanced for this 
movement is that the companies 
should take affirmative action to 
avoid some dangers unnamed and 
undescribed. 

Now the most unsatisfactory 
document to which any intelligent 
man can direct his attention I think, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Local Board Rules—Continued 


is a document that says in connec- 
tion with some other proposition, 
that inherently there is danger lying 
within. It ought not be as it is. It 
is wrong. I don’t like that kind of 
opinion. I want a man to say why 
it is wrong. Wherein lies the ille- 
gality of any document, in any 
agreement, in any co-operative ac- 
tion. If that can be pointed out I 
would find myself in much more 
satisfactory frame of mind than to 
have a man say it is all wrong just 
because. 


Minnesota Case 


It was about two years ago that 
a suit was instituted in Federal 
Court in Minnesota against the 
Western Underwriters Association, 
located in Chicago, and some of the 


companies belonging to it. The suit 
was instituted in the Federal Court 
because these companies were non- 
residents of the State of Minnesota. 
The suit charged that these com- 
panies had certain restrictive rules, 
one of which was a separation rule. 
One was an agency limitation rule. 
One was uniform payment of com- 
missions rule. The charge was that 
such rules were in contravention of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
cause the fire insurance business had 
been lifted up and placed into the 
channels of interstate commerce, 
where the transactions cross 
lines, which of course the operation 
of all companies do. 

When that suit was filed and that 
charge was made against the West- 
ern Underwriters Association it was 
being legally advised by the same 
distinguished firm of attorneys that 
conducted the S.E.U.A. case in At- 


be- 


state 
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lanta, Ga. and in the Supreme Court § 


of the United States, who then ad- 
vised the companies they had 
nothing to fear; that it could easily 
be defeated; that the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the Anti-Trust Depart- 
ment should not be tampering with 
this business because it was wholly 
and controlled within the 
believe they missed the 
So_ because 


located 
states. | 
wicket on that advice. 
insurance is now in this channel of 
commerce, they proceeded to advise 
the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion that the charges contained in 
the Federal suit in Minnesota were 
well grounded, and that they were 
operating in restraint of trade and in 
violation of the Anti-Trust law be- 
cause they maintained these separa- 
tion rules; because they had an 
between themselves to 
pay uniform commissions to all of 
their agents, they thereby were en- 
gaged in conspiracy in restraint of 
trade and competition. They ad- 
vised them that the charge was 
well-founded, whereupon the West- 
ern Underwriters Association pro- 
ceeded to abrogate all those rules 
and notify all the agents in the whole 
Mid-West that those rules were 
abrogated, and no longer in effect. 


agreement 


Chain of Events 


I want to move just a minute into 
what happened what hap- 
pened within the last 3 months, with 
reference to that advice given by the 
Western 


since 


distinguished counsel of 
Underwriters Association. 


Twenty-five years ago last Janu- 


ary, after the Insurance Commis- 
sioners Convention had hit upon an 
amount of money that the com- 


panies could charge for rates, em- 
bracing a 5 per cent underwriting 
profit, the Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of Missouri went home 
displeased with the action. He was 
one of three objectors with Bruce 
Williams of Arkansas and John Mc- 
Mahan of South Carolina. The Mis- 
souri Insurance Commissioner went 
home and issued a rate reduction 
order against 122 fire insurance 
companies and told them they had 
to reduce fire insurance rates in 
Missouri 1624 per cent. The com- 
panies said, ‘‘We don’t want to.” 


(Continued on page 62) 
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ULTIPLE power underwrit- 

ing from the company view- 
point, relates to a field in 
which there has been great diversity 
of opinion. For any one individual 
to say what is the prevailing com- 
pany viewpoint would require a 
degree of clairvoyance with which 
the present writer is not endowed. 
Insurance just 
ordinary men in positions of great 
responsibility. They like to follow 


executives are 


the tried safe and secure path. They 
view with alarm any new venture, 
and a great many become worship- 
ers at the shrine of “status quo.” 
They are apt to get into a groove, 
and it has been well said that the 
oily difference between a groove 
and a grave is a matter of depth. 
So I am not going to try to fathom 
the minds of insurance executives 
with respect to multiple power un- 
derwriting. Rather, I am going to 
try to set forth in simple language 
the problems connected with the use 
of these powers when made avail- 
able to insurance company managers. 


What Is Multiple Underwriting? 


First, let us understand what 
multiple power underwriting means. 
ltis very simple. Instead of grant- 
ing to an insurance company a char- 
ter that limits the fields in which 
the company may operate, a charter 
to engage in the insurance business 
generally would be granted. Under 
this broad charter the superintendent 
of insurance of the state 
issue a license covering those fields 
of insurance in which the 
pany wished to operate, provided 
it complied with the financial and 
other requirements set forth in the 
lw for the prot-ction and security 
of the policyholder. Basically it 
sas simple as that. If the insurance 
business in the United States could 
‘art anew tomorrow, I believe that 
8s the system it would follow. 


would 


com- 


For June, 1947 


by WILLIAM D. WINTER, Chairman, 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


Following the pattern of -insur- 
ance organization in Great Britain, 
the early American companies were 
chartered on precisely that basis 
Power to write life, marine and fire 
insurance was included in the charter 
powers. There was little insurance 
supervision, and casualty and in- 
land marine insurance were in their 
infancy. It did not that 
the management of any company 
so chartered felt compelled to ex- 
ercise all its charter powers. One 


follow 





company confined its activities to 
life insurance, another to fire and 
another to marine, but if in their 
wisdom—or lack of it—they de- 
sired to engage in all kinds of in- 
surance, they had the legal power. 


Situation in New York 


In order further to simplify our 
consideration of this subject, I 
am going to confine my observa- 
tions to the situation that exists 
in New York State with respect 
to fire and marine and casualty and 





surety companies. No company is 
compelled to enter New York State 
However, any company desiring to 
do a nation-wide insurance 
usually finds it necessary and ex 
pedient to be licensed by the In 
surance Department of New York 
Therefore, if we can get a fait 
idea of the situation in New York, 
we will cover the major problems 
involved in multiple line underwrit- 


business 


ing. 

The broad charters originally 
granted by the New York State 
Legislature had a life of thirty 


years. As the charters came up for 
renewal they were conformed to 
the then prevailing notions of how 
the insurance business should be 
conducted. Following the Civil War 
a number of British companies, with 
their multiple power charters, en 
tered the United States. Under th 
laws of a number of our states new 
companies continued to be chartered 
with broad underwriting powers. 


Henry D. Appleton 


As the United States grew and 
developed commercially, new haz- 
ards developed and new forms of 
insurance protection were required 
and were provided by the insurance 
companies. Toward the close of 
the nineteenth century Henry D. 
Appleton, then Acting Superintend 
ent of the Insurance Department of 
New York, reached the conclusion 
that with the new developments in 
the field of insurance, the interests 
of the policyholders were not prop- 
erly safeguarded if any one com 
pany did a general insurance busi 
ness. 

Accordingly, the New York In 
surance Law was set up to provide 
for three general classes of insur 
ance companies, namely (1) life, 
(2) fire and marine and (3) casualty 
and surety. It must be remembered 


(Continued on the next paae 








Multiple Underwriting—Continued 


that insurance companies in 1900 
were relatively small. If you will 
refer to the insurance reports of 
that year, I believe you will be 
amazed at the smallness of the assets 
of some of our large insurance 
companies of today. 


Growth of the Industry 


According to the records of Best, 
in 1900 the assets of all stock fire 
companies operating in the United 
States were $378,000,000, with sur- 
plus to policyholders of $198,000,- 


000. One of the largest companies 
of today then had assets of $9,584,- 
000 and policyholders’ surplus of 
$4,779,000. At the end of 1945 
the stock fire companies had ag- 
gregate assets of $3,653,000,000 and 
policyholders’ surplus of $1,895,- 
000,000, while the one company re- 
ferred to above had assets of $198,- 
590,000 and policyholders’ surplus 
of $138,846,000. In other words, 
the assets and policyholders’ surplus 
of all companies were ten times as 
large, while the individual company 
had increased its almost 
twenty times and its surplus almost 
thirty-five times and had half as 


assets 
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much assets as all the companies 
together had in 1900 

For these companies to embark 
on untried insurance waters in 1900 
did present a real problem to the 
Superintendent of Insurance. But 
for the Insurance Department of 
New York or any other 
maintain this same attitude in view 
of the present financial strength of 
the companies, indicates an unwill- 


State to 


ingness to face the realities of the 
present day. 

If, to accomplish the purpose of 
Henry Appleton, the law had been 
amended to control the activities 
of the companies through the license 
to do business, instead of through 
a limitation of charter powers, much 
of the present multiple line problem 
would have been avoided. Then, if 
and when the demands of insur- 
ance buyers required new forms of 
protection, the powers obtainable 
under the license could have been 
increased. Thus the needs of com- 
merce and industry could have 
been met without the necessity of 
incorporating new companies to pro- 
vide the new forms of protection. 
Furthermore, if existing companies 
could have increased their capital 
funds to assure safety of protection 
in granting new forms of insur- 
ance, the problems of overlapping 
powers and of twilight zones, in 
which there is an insurance vacuum, 
because no type of company can 
give the desired form of protection, 
would have been avoided. 


Effects of the "Appleton Rule" 


The application of this rule, now 
known as the “Appleton Rule,” had 
effects far more reaching than those 
already indicated. Alive to the fact 
that the restriction of charter 
powers left the New York com- 
panies in a vulnerable position, com- 
petitively, in states where multiple 
power charters were permitted, and 
where licenses to do multiple line 
underwriting were issued, the New 


York Insurance Department began - 


to exercise extra-territorial powers. 

To put those companies which 
wished to. write insurance in New 
York State on a competitive basis 
with the native New York com- 
panies, the Insurance Department 


(Continued on paae 64) 
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How to Burglar-Proof a Stove! 


Build a roaring fire, get your stove really hot, furs, clothing and other possessions is through 
and, mister, it’s burglar-proof! Unfortunately, burglary insurance. 

other more valuable possessions are not so Today, with crime rampant and values rising, 
easily safeguarded. Strong locks, fences, watch- you need complete sure protection against loss 
dogs . . . these are all wise precautions but due to burglary and theft. Be sure that such 
not infallible. The one sure way to protect losses will not come out of your pocket. See the 


U.S. F. & G. agent in your community today. 


yourself against theft of money, silver, jewelry. 
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AUTO PLAN 


status of the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan we could 
familiar phrases, such as “Rome 
wasn’t built in a day,” “If at first 
you don't succeed, try, try again” 
and “United we stand, divided we 
fall,’ and these would be all right, 
but if I were choosing a phrase to 
emphasize at this time it would be 
this: “It’s later than you think.” 
Let’s apply this to four basic facts: 

It’s later than you think—if you 
do not know that over 1,000,000 
passenger cars and nearly 400,000 
trucks were built in the first 16 
weeks of 1947. New cars are “pop- 
ping out all over” at the rate of 
approximately 13,000 a day. 


|: DISCUSSING the present 


bring in some 


Finance Companies 


It’s later than you think—if you 
do not know that certain insurance 
companies controlled by finance 
companies had in 1946 a larger per- 
centage of increase in automobile 
physical damage premiums than any 
of the large independent insurance 
companies which rely on the Ameri- 
fan agency system for their busi- 
ness. One of these “controlled” com- 
panies—the largest—gained 221%; 
another, 252% ; still another, 147%. 

It's later than you think—if you 
do not know that the insurance com- 
Pany—subsidiary of our largest 
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by C. G. HALLOWELL, Vice President, 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 


motor group—which has had thou- 
sands of dealers licensed as agents 
increased its business from $848,000 
in 1945 to $3,282,000 in 1946. Pre- 
sumably, a large part of this busi- 
ness was written by these dealer 
agents. 

It’s later than you think—if you 
do not know that over 8,000 banks 
in the United States are now han- 
dling or are prepared to handle 
direct loans on automobiles to the 
buyers, creating facilities which en- 





able you to protect your automobile 
insurance business. 

These facts add up to this: there 
is no time to lose in putting the Bank 
and Agent Auto Plan to work. 


More Bank or More Agent? 


The Bank and Agent Auto Plan. 
Is it more bank than agent? Is it 
more agent than bank? Is it—as it 
should be—fifty-fifty—bank and 
agent? You will get different an- 
swers to these questions in different 
localities. 

Here’s what the Citizens and 
Southern Bank of Atlanta said re- 
cently: “We made, in March, in 
excess of 800 automobile loans, total- 
ling more than $650,000. We can 
expect to make a total of 10,000 
individual loans, in excess of $10,- 
000,000, in 1947. It is regrettable 
that only a small percentage of 
agents, in relation to the total in 
Georgia, participate with us in this 
business, but it can well be seen 
that those who are actively and ag- 
gressively working with us are com- 
pensated for their efforts, as in each 
case some agent receives a policy 
and a commission thereon for every 
loan we make.” 


The Industrial Trust Company of 
Providence reports : “We had hoped 
for greater results, due to all we 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“HERE'S WHY I'M 
PROUDTO BEAN 
INSURANCE MAN” 





‘T' would have done your 
heart good to see Mrs. 
Jones’ face light up when I 
handed her a Pacific National 
draft covering her fire loss. 
And the way Bill Smith sighed 
with relief when I informed 
him of the protection his Use 
and Occupancy policy was 
going to afford him. Yes, we 
help hold things together for 
our friends and neighbors... 
we agents and brokers...and 
companies like the Pacific 
National with its friendly 
and wide-awake people.” 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE +» SAN FRANCISCO 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT + PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 








Later Than You Think—Continued 


have done with kits, folders, news- 
paper ads, etc. We feel that, for the 
most part, the business we are re- 
ceiving is because of our state-wide 
coverage and not because of any 
special efforts on the part of the 
insurance agents.” 

In Hartford, a few agents have 
produced fairly good volumes of 
business in co-operation with the 
banks, but in this “insurance city” 
—where we should have a model 
set-up—there remains much to be 
done. 


Follow-through Needed 


Organization, or follow-through 
of earlier organization efforts, is 
needed at many points. The agents 
themselves can do much, but greater 
co-operation on the part of the com- 
panies is also needed. Some of the 
trouble may be that in the past vear 
automobile been a 
bonanza for the average agent and 
a head-ache for the companies. A 
great volume of business has been 
written (no large part under the 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan) and, 
with it, a great volume of losses has 
been incurred. Under such circum- 
stances, some faltering by the way- 
side, as far as the promotion of Bank 
and Agent Auto Plan is concerned, 
might well have been expected and, 
of course, the lag, last year, in new 
car production and the small per- 
centage of cars financed didn’t help 
matters. 


business has 


3ut the conditions which brought 
the Bank and Agent Auto Plan into 


existence haven't changed a bit. 


What are these conditions? First: 
the big finance companies, many 
with their own insurance companies, 
some with dealer agents, continue 
to challenge the agent for automo- 
bile insurance. Second: banks— 
over 8,000 of them—are making 
automobile loans at attractive rates, 
and in their willingness to co-operate 
with the agent, they are giving him 
the opportunity to save much of the 
automobile business he would other- 
wise lose. 

It is estimated that time sales in 
1940 and 1941 were approximately 
80% of the total. They are esti- 
mated now to be running at 15% 
to 20%. Considering the present 
higher cost of cars and the attrac- 


tive interest rates, it may not be 
long until the percentage of time 
sales reaches the pre-war figure, 
Certainly, with this prospect, we'd 
better not sell the Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan short. 


Some of the Bright Spots 


Chicago. Industrial National 
Bank reports automobile direct loans 
five times the volume of a year ago. 
Nearly 40% of the business referred 
to the bank by insurance men. All 
insurance placed with co-operating 
agents. 

Boston. First National Bank, 
with their effective “Letter of 
Credit” plan. Results for first year 
exceeded expectations. Agents co- 
operating. 

Philadelphia. Broad Street Trust 
Company. Delighted with progress 
under Bank and Agent Auto Plan. 
245 car loans initiated by agents in 
latter part of 1946. March business 
about $80,000. 

St. Louis. Manchester Bank. 
3usiness under Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan for first three months of 
1947 exceeded entire volume for 
1946. 

Springfield, Mass. 
National Bank. The 
Agent Auto Plan is working well 
and growth is steady. 

New York City. National Cit 
3ank. Since 1945 the number of 
participating agents and brokers has 
increased from 4.800 to 6,600. 


Springfield 


Bank and 


Indianapolis. Union Trust Com- 
pany (Security Branch). In 1946, 
98 agents brought in approximately 
400 loans. This business 
should be best in bank’s history. 

Bristol, Conn. Bristol Bank & 
Trust Co. Receiving fair amount of 
business under Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan. When a deal comes over 
counter without agent’s reference, 
the bank, with customer's permis- 
sion, assigns the insurance to co- 
alphabetical 


year's 


operating agents in 
order. 

Los Angeles. Security First Na- 
tional New Auto Purchase 
Card plan has resulted in co-opera- 
tion of large number of agents. 


3ank. 


Pittsburgh. Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank. Had, in March, exactly 
100 loans, amounting to $86,337, on 
passenger cars; 18 loans on com- 
mercial vehicles, total $27,000. 
Hardly a day goes by but some agent 
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who up to now has shown little or 
no interest in the plan, brings in an 
application or two. April business 
should reach 150 loans, for a total of 
$150,000. Bank is shooting for 100 
loans a week. 

There is encouraging co-operative 
activity at a number of points. For 
example, at Cedar Rapids, lowa, the 
banks and agents are now engaged 
in their second year of co-operative 
newspaper and radio advertising. A 
similar campaign is under way in 
New Orleans. 


New York State 


Many banks and many agents are 
of course ci mducting individual ad- 
vertising campaigns of their own. 
This is true of a number of banks 
and agents in New York. One bank, 
the National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company of Albany, features 
a rate of $4.00 per $100 on new 
cars, and life insurance protection is 
added at no extra cost. This bank 
also uses radio advertising, tying 1n 
with the Fulton Lewis, Jr. program, 
and they feature this thought: 
“When you finance your new car 
through the Commercial Bank, you 
can insure your car through the local 
insurance agent of your choice.” 

And this brings to mind the new 
law of New York State which be- 
came effective March 14th and 
which permits a car buyer to select 
his own insurance agent, 
though he may finance the car 
through a car dealer. The fact that 
this new law hits the dealer’s pocket- 
book was evidenced by the strong 
opposition of the dealers’ association 


even 


to its passage. 
Three Points 


The Bank and Agent Auto Plan 
is, in itself, an insurance policy for 
every agent who desires to protect 
his interests. The premium for this 
policy is made up of these three 
things: 1. Co-operation with his fel- 
low agents; 2. Co-operation with 
the banks; 3. Regularly and sys- 
tematically acquainting his custom- 
ers and prospective customers with 
the advantages of the plan. Cer- 
tainly, this is not too large a pre- 
mium to pay for the insurance it 
buys! 

The Bank and Agent Auto Plan 
contemplates no agreements as to 


interest rates or insurance charges. 
It has no bearing on such rate com- 
petition as may exist within agency 
ranks. It will not solve all of the 
problems of competition and it is not 
going to drive the big finance com- 
panies and their insurance subsidi- 
aries out of business. The success 
of the Bank and Agent Auto Plan 
simply means that the agents, the 
banks and the independent insur- 
ance companies will get more and 
the finance companies and their in- 
surance will get less. 
On the other hand, if the plan is not 
properly supported, it is obvious 
that the finance companies will suc- 
ceed in their purposes and these 
might well include encroachment on 
the automobile casualty insurance 
field. 

Let us keep in mind that the only 
purposes of the Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan, as far as the independent 
insurance industry is concerned, are 
to keep a free and open market for 
automobile insurance on financed 
cars and to see that the American 
Agency System is protected against 
the competition of those who do not 
support that system. 


subsidiaries 


From an address before the New York State 
Association of Local Agents. 


COMPENSATION MAXIMUM 
HELD LOW 


EELING that present compensa- 

tion benefits are too low, the A. E. 
Stanley Manufacturing Company, 
corn and soy-bean processors of 
Decatur, Illinois, has announced a 
plan to increase them. Under pres- 
ent Illinois law, payments to an 
employee for injuries are from 60 
to 80 per cent of his weekly income 
based on a maximum income of $30 
a week. The plan proposed by the 
company will pay the same percent- 
ages On a maximum income of $70. 
Death and permanent disability pay- 
ments are to be increased in like 
proportion. 

The new plan, which will ap- 
proximately double the company’s 
compensation insurance costs, will 
be put in action as soon as a suit- 
able insurance policy can be made 
effective. All employees will be cov- 
ered and the entire cost will be 
borne by the company. 
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ALABAMA 
Hotel Admiral Semmes Mobile 
Hotel Thomas Jefferson 
Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hotel Washington Washington 
INDIANA 
Hotel Claypool .. Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
Jung Hotel New Orleans 
Hotel DeSoto,...New Orleans 
MISSISSIPPI 
Hotel Lamar » Meridien 
NEBRASKA 
Hotel Paxton...........0 
NEW MEXICO 
Hote! Clovis .. 
OKLAHOMA 
Hotel Aldridge.......Wewoke 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hotel Wade Hampton 
Columbia 


TEXAS 
Hote! Stephen F. Austin Austin 
Hotel Edson ........ Beaumont 
Hotel Brownwood. . Brownwood 


Hotel Cortez ...... El Paso 
Hotel Texas Fort Worth 
Hotel Buccaneer.... Galveston 
Hotel Galvez... Galveston 
Hotel Jean Lafitte... Galveston 
Coronado Courts Galveston 
Jack Tar Court Hotel 
Galveston 
Miramar Court .. Galveston 
Hotel Cavalier ...... Galveston 
Hotel Plaza ......... Leredo 
Hotel Lubbock....... Lubbock 
Hotel Falls ...... Marlin 
Hotel Cactus,.... San Angelo 
Hotel Menger....San Antonio 


Angeles Courts... Sen Antonio 
VIRGINIA 
Hotel Mountain Lake 
Mountain Leke 


Executive 
Offices 


Galveston 


HOTELS 
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{ ment. Ask every 
ae aL client why he 
» On June 5s, 1904, about 1000 people lost residential and factory as W ell as marine aco arse 3 doesn’t take out 
4 their lives when the General Slocum, an excur- | of action which leading insurance companies like A=? tS “Eatin’ N 
sion steamer, caught fire going up New Y ork s | those in Fire Association Group, were then and d, \\ satin foney 
| East River. Shocked by this disaster, the nation | are now actively campaigning for, and which Insurance’’. You 
$I] took new steps to eliminate its worst fire hazards, | has lowered the low cost of property insurance wilt geta chance to explain that 
nS a few dollars will buy Additional 
$ 1947—J UNE hath 30 days ‘The sun is always shining somewhere’ Living Expense coverage that pays 
& the staggering extra cost of living 
$1] 1—Se.—1660, Mary Dyer, Quaker, hanged in Boston. away from his home if it should 
§]| 2—M.—1851, Maine prohibition law enacted, burn. And we'll lay you a little bet 
H 3—Tu.—(<>) Full Moon, 2:27 P. M., E. S.T. that you'll not only sell the insur- 
4—W.—~— 1942, Japanese routed Midway Island, Junc 3—6. ance but go up more than a few 
{ 5_Th.—1752, Benjamin Franklin identified lightning as electricity. notches in your client’s respect. 
L 6—Fr.—1944, Invasion of Normandy. "sa Bee + 
» 7—Sa.—1776, Richard Henry Lee’s resolution favoring American Independence. I Facmay: 3 colony tnd ve 
$ 8—Su.— 1861, state of war between Texas-Federal Government. ib a 8 . “a ll yi it 
9—M.—1911, death of Carry Nation, Kansas crusader. obvious today that all Of us owe it 
T| 10—Ts.—1801, Tripoli declared war against United States. to our professional pride to make 
yl 11—-Ww.— z Last Quarter, 5:58 P. M., E. S.T. sure every one of our policyholders 
|| 12—Th.— g 1776, Virginia adopted Declaration of Rights. knows about it. With repair condi- 


tions as they are now, even a minor 
fire can easily make a home untenant- 
able for months. And with virtually 
no vacant homes available, this may 
mean a long residence at a hotel, 
where the cost of keeping a family is 
from 3 to 6 times the normal cost. 

While this form of insurance may 
notseem to be an important premium 
producer, actually it is one of the 
finest of business-builders today. 
When you tell a client about “Eatin’ 
Money” risk you gain his respect 
as an able insurance counselor, you 
cement his friendship and guarantee 
his lasting good will. What better 
sources of commissions are there? 

Fire Association Group, 401 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, 
San Francisco, Toronto. 


13—Fr. —Make sure all improvements or additions to your property are fully insured. 

14—Sa.—FLAG DAY -—Stars and Stripes adopted 1777. 

15—Su.—Father’s Day; 1836 Arkansas admitted to Union. 

16—M.—It’s wise to have your Agent or Broker review your property insurance 
regularly. 

17—Tu.—1775, Battle of Bunker Hill. 

18—W. -@ New Moon, 4:26 P. M., E. S.T. 

19—Th.— 1819, Maine separated from Massachusetts. 

20—Fr. —1789, French revolution began 

21—Sa. —1943, Detroit race riots—34 killed 

22—Su.— Today, adequate property insurance costs little . . . fires cost more than ever. 

23—M.—1869, First practical typewriter. 

24—Tu.— 1497, Cabot discovered North American Continent. 

25—W.— 3) First Quarter, 7:25 A. M., E.S.T. 

26 —Th.— 1945, 50 nations signed U. N. Charter. 

27—Fr. — 1944, Fall of Cherbourg. 

28—Sa. —St. Vitus Day. 

29—Su.—1852, death of Henry Clay. 

30—M.— 1834, Indian Territory established by Congress. 
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OBSERVATION for June: ind out just where you stand protection-wise . . . see 


your Agent or Broker today! 
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HELP YOURSELF... 


use the ideas in this Insur- 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Company ance Calendar for your local 
Philadelphia National Insurance Company eas 

advertising. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Association of anne & 
The Reliance Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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by ALFRED J. BOHLINGER, 


Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of New York 


S ONE who has recently 

completed a rather intensive 

study of the important aspects 
of insurance as conducted in Eng- 
land, I feel impelled to preface my 
comments with the statement that 
| have acquired a profound respect 
for the English system of insur- 
ance. If we compare parts of that 
system with the corresponding parts 
of our system we will usually find 
that there are marked differences. 
We cannot however, do justice to 
the English system by describing 
its parts. It can be fairly presented 
only as a whole and must be judged 
by its results which have been, I 
believe, remarkably good both for 
the policyholder and for the busi- 
ness. These results have been ob- 
tained under a regulatory system 
which is so slight in structure com- 
pared to ours that it would seem 
to be ineffectual. Yet the validity 
of this superficial comparison is 
destroyed upon analysis. 


British Insurance Laws 


The English regulatory system 
seems adequate to cope with the 
problems which it encounters. That 
it is far less extensive than our 
system of supervision may be said 
to be due in great measure to the 
fact that the insurance business in 
England is largely self-regulated. 
This regulation appears to have 
been satisfactory both from the 
standpoint of assureds and of the 
companies, and there has been no 
public demand for a change in 
the system. Hence many of the 
phases of insurance company opera- 
tions which come under the scrutiny 
of state supervisors in the United 
States are completely unregulated 
and the seemingly superficial regula- 
tion by the Government has been 
effective, 
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It will take only a brief outline to 
indicate the make-up of the British 
counterpart of our State insurance 
departments. British companies 
conduct business pursuant to three 
principal acts—Companies Act of 
1929, which is the equivalent of our 
General Corporation Law and Stock 
Corporation Law combined, and the 
Assurance Companies Acts of 1909 
and of 1946. 

The administration of these laws 
as they affect the insurance business 
is the responsibility of the Board of 
Trade and particularly of one of 





@ David Berns 


its subdivisions, the Insurance and 
Companies’ Department. The Board 
of Trade is headed by a chairman, 
who is a cabinet officer. The Insur- 
ance and Companies’ Department 
is headed by a civil servant, who 
bears the title of under-secretary 
and whom I might compare to the 
superintendent of insurance in that 
he is the officer charged, among 
other things, with the administrative 
phases of supervision. He is as- 
sisted by an assistant-secretary and 
by a principal. These three are as- 


sisted by a few additional workers ; 
but the Insurance and Companies’ 
Department has not yet had its total 
personnel of 10 persons. 

By comparison with the size of 
almost any state insurance depart- 
ment the British Insurance and 
Companies’ Department has a 
limited staff. Nevertheless it exerts 
a considerable influence upon the 
business. It has a subtle influence 
which accomplishes much by sug- 
gestion and by discreet inquiry, 
rather than by direct mandate upon 
the companies. 


Organizational Requirements 


Company organizational require- 
ments are far below what we would 
consider to be a minimum under 
our system. There are four prin- 
cipal classes of business, viz: life, 
fire, accident, and bond investment, 
which are known as “act” classes. 
To engage in one of these, a com- 
pany must meet certain minimum 
requirements. For example, a stock 
company must have £50,000 paid-up 
share capital. It must file articles 
of association. Having done so, and 
having filed a sworn statement that 
the share capital has been paid-in, 
the company may proceed at once 
to do business. To understand this 
way of doing business you must 
appreciate that a sworn statement 
in England has a sanctity that might 
well be emulated in other parts of the 
world. It is believed unnecessary, 
and in practice this belief is well- 
founded, to verify in any way the 
accuracy of such a sworn statement. 

As light as these requirements 
are, they disappear in the organiza- 
tion of a company to transact other 
than act classes. These include, for 
example, burglary, plate glass, em- 
ployer’s liability and motor vehicle. 


(Continued on the next page) 








English Regulation—Continued 

Apparently all one needs do to 
enter into the transaction of these 
lines of business is to hang out a 
sign and begin issuing policies. No 
organizational requirements are laid 
down for mutual companies. They 


may start forthwith on their own 
initiative. 
Annual Statements 
With certain exceptions, com- 


panies transacting business in Eng- 
land are required to file annual 
statements with the Board of Trade. 
An employer’s liability mutual is 
an example of a company exempt 
from filing annual returns, provided 
it complies with certain conditions. 
It may not carry on an employer's 
liability business except for the 
mutual insurance of its members 
against employer’s liability, or busi- 
ness incidental thereto. Should it 
desire to write other casualty lines 
not germane to employer's liability, 
it would lose its exempt status. The 
filings of those companies which are 
required so to do are limited to a 
revenue account, a balance sheet, 
and a profit and loss statement, all 
of which are prescribed by statute. 
Some supplemental schedules on 
outstanding claims are required of 
companies writing certain classes of 


business, such as accident and em- 
ployer’s liability. The various state- 
ments, accounts and schedules re- 
quired to be filed are audited by 
the Insurance and Companies’ De- 
partment, but no field examiners are 
sent out by that Department to make 
periodic examinations.. 

The examination system as we 
know it in this country is non- 
existent in England. Some changes 
are planned however and the In- 
surance and Companies’ Department 
of the Board of Trade expects to 
obtain the services of a limited num- 
ber of examiners who will be used 
to examine companies which appear 
to be in financial difficulties. 


Solvency Standard 


The filings of financial condition 
are required so that the Board of 
Trade may determine whether or 
not a company is meeting the sol- 
vency standard. This standard re- 
quires that the assets of a company 
exceed its liabilities by a minumum 
of £50,000 or 10% of the net pre- 
mium income for the preceding year, 
whichever is New com- 
panies must meet the solvency test 
only after they have been in busi- 
ness for two years, or such longer 
period as the Board of Trade may 
allow. The implication of which is 
that they may fall below the stand- 


greater. 
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ard for the first two years of opera- 
tion. The solvency standard in 
effect permits a company to write 
annual premiums equal to ten times 
its polievholders’ surplus. This is 
obviously a minimum requirement 
and may be compared with the rule 
which the New York Insurance De- 
partment endeavors to maintain 
among its companies of two times 
policyholders’ surplus for a casualty 
and time for fire 


company one 


companies. 

The apparent ease with which in- 
formed 
and the standard 
stands in contrast to what is actu- 
ally a small number of companies 


surance companies may be 


low solvency 


in Operation on very great general 
strength. If we think of this sys- 
tem in American terms, we must 
be amazed that promoters do not 
take advantage of the requirements 
of the law and engage in the busi- 
ness of insurance on a “shoe-string” 
for their own profit. The 
that this does not occur lies partly 
in the fact that such promotional 
ventures are repugnant to the 
British way of doing business. Even 
if this were not true, however, it 
is probable that the promotional type 
of company could not succeed and 
the basis for this assumption lies, 
among other things, in an analysis 


reason 


of the English agency and brokerage 
system. 


Agency and Brokerage System 


The English manner of doing 
business is greatly affected by the 
persistency of its policies. First of 
all, most insurance is written on a 
continuous form of policy which is 
renewed, like an accident and health 
policy, simply by payment of the 
annual premium. In line with the 
experience of American companies 
which have adopted this form of 
doing business, the system reduces 
the shifting of policyholders from 
one company to another. 

In England this tendency is forti- 
fied by a native disposition not to 
alter a satisfactory business relation- 
If your father and grand- 


ship. 
father have been continuously in 
sured in a certain English insur 
ance company, you would not, ex- 


cept under extreme circumstances, 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Mr. Dingle's Bad Day 
OR 
Is This Your Client? 







Mr. Dingle was enjoying his game of golf. /At his home, 





fei 
however, Mrs. Dingle was very sad. Jy) . The Dingle dog had bitten 
H fA 









What Mr. Dingle didn't know wasn't going to hurt him. 


10,000 Dingle dollars. 


Yes, poor Mr. Dingle. No Comprehensive Personal 





Liability Policy to save the day and the Dingle dollars. -—--- -————----— 


In the summer months everyone’s on the go, facing 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 


increased hazards, so this is the logical time for you 15 Washington St., Newark 1, N. J. 


to sell this valuable protection. 


Gentlemen: 
—fwenican Group agents are selling Comprehensive 
Personal Liability now with an effective, new —f\menican 
(jroup mailing piece. Would you like a sample? 


Please send me a sample of your Comprehensive 


Personal Liability mailing piece. 
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The American Insurance Co. State 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. + The Jersey Fire Underwriters | 
Dixie Fire Insurance Co. » The Columbia Fige insurance Co. ! 





FINANCED AUTO 
INSURANCE RULING 


HE New York Insurance De- 

partment has ruled that purchas- 
ers of financed automobiles must be 
furnished with a policy or certificate 
of insurance showing in detail kinds 
of coverage, premiums and expira- 
tion dates. The purchaser must also 
be given cancellation notices and re- 
turn premiums and a proper share 
in any policyholder dividends. For 
the first time, the assured must also 
be furnished with evidence of any 
accident and health or life insurance 
included in the transaction. 


AUTO RATES INCREASES 


ATE increases of 20% to 25% 

on collision coverage and higher 
minimum premiums for fire and 
theft and comprehensive policies 
were put into effect in thirty-four 
States, D. of C., Alaska and Hawaii 
on May 1 by member companies of 


the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association. Changes in 


rates and premiums in the remain- 
ing States will be announced later. 
The revised rates reflect the higher 
claim frequency due to the greater 
use of cars and to rising repair and 
replacement costs. 


YOU BET YOUR LIFE 


veto. 





. . « When you exceed the speed limit 





America's traffic lottery is a complex game of life and death in which every person, 
willing or not, must have a hand. To save moments, motorists and pedestrians take chances. 
Seldom do they pause to consider how great the risk because they do not expect to lose. 
Yet, they do lose—last year 33,900 were killed and 1,300,000 injured! Of these totals 
42.4%, of those killed and 27.1% of those injured lost their gamble because of the car 
driver exceeding the speed limit. This is the first of a series of illustrations from the booklet 
"You Bet Your Life" prepared by The Travelers Insurance Companies. 
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MONSANTO TEXAS 
CITY LOSS 


ROPERTY insurance of $14- 

750;000 and $7,500,000 use and 
occupancy coverage was carried on 
the Texas City styrene plant of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company. This 
information was conveyed to stock- 
holders by Edgar M. Queeny, chair- 
man of the board, who also revealed 
the company carried $2,500,000 pub- 
lic liability insurance. 

Employees furthermore were coy- 
ered by group insurance providing 
$6,000 to $8,000 in case of death 
with salaried employees insured for 
larger amounts so that the widow 
of a man receiving $7,500 annually 
will receive about $17,500. 

About 154 employees were killed 
along with 123 employees of out- 
side contractors making a total of 
277 men lost including five of the 
top plant management personnel. 
Hospital costs are being borne by 
Blue Cross Insurance. 


NEW YORK AGENTS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


HE New York State Association 

of Local Agents at their annual 
meeting last month passed resolu- 
tions urging (1) that state rating 
bureaus provide for a hearing of 
agents, (2) that the companies pro- 
vide adequate coverage for commer- 
cial and long-haul trucking and for 
drivers under 25 years of age, (3) 
that at least a 10% differential be 
maintained in the commissions of a 
“bona fide policy writing agent and 
that of a broker on all fire and 
allied lines” and (4) that the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization simplify its procedures 
and practices. 

In his presidential address, A. C. 
Deisseroth warned that unless the 
insurance industry provides a mar- 
ket for necessary coverage a state 
fund will do so. He suggested that 
the companies may have to obtain 
new capital if their present resources 
are not equal to the task. Later in 
the proceedings Mr. Deisseroth was 
elected president for a second term. 
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SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY 


by VICTOR F. VENESS, Deputy Commissioner, 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles, State of New York 


HE first full year of resumption 

of normal traffic, unlimited by 

wartime restrictions, resulted in 
an unprecedented volume of acci- 
dent reports. Comparison with pre- 
vious years shows that the total of 
413,791 reports received was ap- 
proximately 36 per cent greater 
than 1945, and 92 per cent greater 
than 1944, 

A reportable accident is one in- 
volving death or personal injuries, 
or property damage in excess of 
$25 to any one party. We note an 
increasing tendency of persons to 
file a report for accidents involving 
only property damage when the 
amount of damage sustained by any 
one party is less than $25. During 
the year, our evaluators handled 
264,094 cases, but of this number, 
54.209 were screened out at the 
beginning of the processing opera- 
tion as involving “Property Damage 


Only Under $25.” 
Suspensions 


Referring to our figures as to 
items processed, it will be noted that 
“Suspension notices issued because 
of financial responsibility require- 
ments” totaled 161,383; of this 
number, 106,886 were rescinded be- 
fore the effective date. This repre- 
sits a considerable volume of un- 
necessary work for the Bureau, un- 
justifiable administrative cost and, 
wfortunately, some annoyance to 
the insured public, because our 
notice of possible suspension is fre- 
quently interpreted as an immedi- 
ately effective suspension. 


Tor June, 1947 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Unusual interest centers around the 
results and experience under the New 
York Motor Vehicle Safety Responsi- 
bility Law because of the large num- 
ber of automobiles involved, and their 
distribution between large cities and 
rural areas. The New York Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles has kept unusually 
complete statistics of the experience 
under this law since its adoption in 
1942. The accompanying article con- 
tains some of the highlights from the 
1946 report of the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles. Readers who are in- 
terested in further details may secure 
a copy of the full report by writing 
to us or to the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles, Albany 1, New York. 











The “Net number of suspension 
notices” issued was 54,497, and it 
will be further noted under “Safety 
Responsibility suspensions” that 52,- 
105 of these notices (section 94-e) 
were referred for enforcement. 


Other suspensions due to records of 
the Bureau, convictions, unsatisfied 





judgments, failure to report, im- 
properly obtained, and cancellation 
of financial responsibility proof, 
made up the aggregate total of 72,- 
215. 

The great majority of people sus- 
pended for one reason or another 
take immediate steps to restore their 
operating privilege. However, our 
report shows that 16,351 were forced 
to surrender their licenses for some 
period of time, the length of sus- 
pension being dependent upon when 
requirements were met in each in- 
dividual case. 


Security Deposits 


The number of releases submitted 
in lieu of making a security deposit 
has increased each year. The total 
for both Albany and New York 
Offices of 19,648 is gratifying to 
report because these releases are evi- 
dence of a settlement between the 
parties concerned and furnish proof 
in themselves that one important 
objective under the law is being 
realized. 

During the year, 9,110 uninsured 
persons elected to deposit security to 
cover our evaluation of possible 
claims arising from an accident, and 
the aggregate amount deposited was 
$1,348,677, which is $281,788 more 
than last year. The increase is prob- 
ably largely due to higher evalua- 
tions because of increased costs of 
repairs and labor. 

The number of full-time Safety 
Responsibility employees has _in- 
creased from 308 in 1944, 348 in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Safety Responsibility—Continued 


1945 to 376 in 1946. The cost of ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1946 was $780,- 
544.55, an increase of $108,578.68 
over the year preceding. This in- 
crease is also due to higher salary 
schedules, regular increments, and 
cost-of-living bonuses. 

We know that the experience of 
New York State is looked to by 
other states as an example of ad- 
ministration of a Safety Responsi- 
bility Law, and our cost of adminis- 
tration serves as a criterion of the 
possible expense of administration 
of a similar law in those states. In 
comparing our cost of administra- 
tion with those states which have 
similar provisions of law, it is sig- 
nificant that New York State has 
gone to much further lengths in its 
objectives toward protection to the 
public. To be more explicit, a re- 
portable accident here is one involv- 
ing in excess of $25 property 
damage to any one person; some 
states have a $50 minimum. We 
require a deposit of security (or a 
release) to be submitted by an un- 
insured operator and/or owner; we 
do provide for a stipulation whereby 
one deposit may serve for both 


INTER-OCEAN 
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parties. We require proof of future 
financial responsibility for both an 
uninsured operator and owner ; some 
states make that requirement ap- 
plicable only to the operator. We 
require that an uninsured owner 
furnish proof of future financial re- 
sponsibility for all vehicles regis- 
tered in his name; some states re- 
quire future proof only with respect 
to the vehicle involved in an acci- 
dent. 

We are not concerned with the 
legislation of other states, which will 
naturally determine for themselves 
the relative advantages to be derived 
from enacting the same provisions 
of law as commensurate with the 
additional cost of administration. 
However, it appears to us that if a 
state elects to go further than the 
security requirement in the field of 
proof of future financial responsi- 
bility, we believe such proof should 
extend to all vehicles owned by an 
individual rather than just the ve- 
hicle involved in a previous accident. 


Increase in Insurance 


The question most frequently 
asked is the amount of increase in 
insurance coverage since the enact- 
ment of our law. In 1942, when the 





law first went into effect, it was 
estimated that only about 30 per cent 
of vehicles registered were insured, 
The most spectacular increase oc- 
curred during the first year due to 
wide publicity and some degree of 
“scare” propaganda associated with 
the penalties which might become 
applicable to an uninsured operator 
and/or owner. In 1943, it was re- 
ported that the number of insured 
had increased to 75 per cent; the 
gains since that time have been nom- 
inal because we 
driving restrictions and extremely 
favorable conditions led 
many people to neglect insurance 
coverage. Presently, on the basis of 
accident reports submitted, the num- 
ber of insured has increased to over 
80 per cent; again it must be re- 
iterated that we have no means of 
knowing the existence of insurance 
coverage among people not involved 


believe wartime 


economic 


in accidents. 

If we were to accept as sincere 
the explanations of uninsured op- 
erators and/or owners that their 
being uninsured was due entirely to 
an error or oversight on the part 
of either themselves or an insurance 
carrier, then we could report that 
the “good intentions” or disposition 
of the public was more than 90 per 
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Monarch Fire Insurance Company 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1946 (New York Basis) 


$2,138,539.97 





313 Bulkley Bldg. 





1417 Carew Tower 


525 Chestnut Street 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
*Bonds 
Government ..... $2,058,538.53 Unearned Premium Reserve ....... 
any ee ‘ae Losses in process of adjustment . 293,220.00 
ublic Utilities Lee 271. . 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. 23,902.00 $2,316,798.55 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Lia- 
ne a SNR a esha iis dle ne tb dee 118,859.81 
*Stocks Unearned Premium and Losses Recoverable on 
Railroad we ceesseesseeeesss § 34,200.00 reinsurance in companies not admitted to 
— Utilities ............ ty me transact business in New York State 4,084.78 
an ae fee ee ne 940. , 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. 328,270.00 659,410.00 | Capital .................005. $819,336.00 
—_—__—_ et Ryne Ras sae Gland ace om 662,873.34 
ae rere Erna ort 855,076.06 | 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first liens .. . 1,975.83 . + 
ten to ahem af atletien ast eur Surplus to Policyholders .............. | 482,209.34 
ninety days due, less reinsurance premiums | ee cee 
due to other companies ............. 40,845.46 | $4,036,913.90 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due 
from other companies tet 145,562.26 © Val b d by N LA | = 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or te uation on — approve >y National Association of Insuranc 
Associations 3,238.00 Commissioners. Securities carried at $210,000.00 are deposited as 
Accrued interest on Bonds, Mortgage Loans sequined Sy tow. 
and Bank Balances .. : a , 14,007.74 | ** On basis of December 31, 1946 market quotations for all bonds and 
—___—_—" I} stocks owned, this Company's total Admitted Assets and Surplus to 
$4,036,913.90** i} Policyholders would be increased $5,145.21 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


369 Pine St. 














cent toward insurance 
This does, in our opinion, denote an 
increasingly favorable public reac- 
tion toward insurance protection and 
the objectives of the law, which has 
been accomplished without the evils 
of regimentation. 


coverage. 


Contribution to Safety 


The Safety Responsibility Law 
does contribute toward greater traf- 
fic safety. It is difficult to measure 
its exact effect, just the same as it 
is dificult to measure the effect of 
many accident prevention campaigns 
and the safety promotion work of 
other agencies. We do have evi- 
dence that a person under financial 
responsibility requirements feels that 
his driving operation is under sur- 
veillance, and he does not want to 
be involved with the Department as 
a consequence of another accident 
ot traffic violation. This fact is 
borne out by insurance companies 
which report that their experience 
with persons who have been forced 
{0 secure insurance and file an SR- 
2 thereafter have no worse driving 
record than their other assured. 


For June, 1947 


Our activities in safety promotion 
were wide and varied, and it is not 
necessary to elaborate upon ways 
and means of safety promotion work 
in this report. We know that the 
aggregate results obtained through- 
out the State were secured because 
of the active assistance and coopera- 
tion of many local government units, 
organizations, and private agencies. 
New York State, despite its increase 
in the number of accidents, had an 
encouraging fatality record; based 
on 100 million miles of vehicle 
travel, our fatality rate was 8.4, the 
first time ever recorded under 10; 
the actual number of fatalities was 
2,004. Our motor vehicle registra- 
tions increased from 2,454,473 to 
2,798,655, while motor vehicle mile- 
age increased 36 per cent. 


Efficiency Measures 


Our change in filing procedure to 
a numerical system resulted in re- 
ducing the time previously required 
to produce a case file by almost 75 
per cent. In other words, a search 
is now completed, on the average, 
in about one-fourth the time. We 


also can report that our screening 
of cases at the beginning of our 
processing operation whereby cases 
involving less than $25 property 
damage and those where all parties 
were insured were eliminated from 
further consideration, has proven 
decidedly advantageous both in time 
saving and unnecessary handling. 
These were the two major improve- 
ments made during the past year, 
and we are convinced that both have 
greatly increased our productive 
capacity. 

We have under study for possible 
adoption during the coming year a 
simplified accident report form, a 
new method of verifying the exist- 
ence of insurance in effect to take 
the place of the present SR-21 cer- 
tificate, and the introduction of 
photographic equipment to expedite 
and reduce the possibility of error 
now existent in making necessary 
records and cross index files. These 
changes when and if adopted should 
be most acceptable to the general 
public ; furthermore, they are in line 
with the administration objective of 
simplifying all forms to require only 
essential information. 
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“Net... Miss Green!”” 





mz... 


Yes... Miss Green .. . trusted employee 
of long standing .. . in urgent need of 
money, “borrowed” a total of $20,376.40 
from company funds. 












Fidelity Losses often strike where and 
when least expected. Under pressure of 
conditions which call for extra money more 
employees, daily, yield to temptation. 


Central Surety 


FIDELITY BONDS 


Relieve executive worry over this constant 
threat of fidelity losses. 








Kore CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


R. E. McGINNIS, President 


SAN FRANCISCO ° CHICAGO ° NEW YORK 
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RADIO ADVERTISING 


ANY have asked 
themselves those questions. 
Some of them—such as Ter 

gush & Powell of Schenectady, 

N. Y., and the Herberich-Hall- 

Harter Agency of Akron, Ohio 

in productive 


agents 


have got the answers 
radio sales plans. Others say they 
have given radio a try, and discarded 
the experiment as a flop. 

Certainly radio publicity is not 
the answer for every agency. Nor 
is it something to plunge into blindly. 
gut the 
advertising is not as expensive or 


purchase of broadcast 
mysterious as it may sound. And 


its a fair guess that many more 
insurance agencies could use a radio 
sales plan than are using it now. 
Are you thinking of advertising 
your agency over the radio? 
you do so, you might ask yourself 
The an- 


swers to them cannot be authorita- 


3efore 
the following questions. 


tive, because every faces 
different sales problems. 


may point a 


agency 
But they 
way towards the 
intelligent planning of a radio sales 
compaign. 

0: Is a radio sales plan a sub- 
stitute for newspaper advertising. 

A: Definitely not. No more than 
printed advertising is a substitute 
lor personal interviews. Because no 


For June, 1947 


by JAMES L. HOWARD, JR. 
Publicity Department, 
Travelers Insurance Co. 





Do | need to advertise my agency over 
the radio? 

Will it increase my sales—better the 
prestige of my agency? 

How much should | spend on a radio 
sales plan? 

How do | go about making it work? 











better way to sell insurance has vet 
been devised than the discussion of a 
man’s insurance problems with him, 
face to face. But, before vou meet 
your prospect personally, you'll find 
it helps considerably to have your 
fixed in his mind through 


Mavbe he’s 


seen one of your advertisements in 


name 
various associations. 
the local paper. Maybe you've sent 
him a pamphlet or letter through 
the mail. Maybe he’s heard one of 
your commercials over his radio at 
home. Yes, a combination of visual 
and auditory associations will insure 
that your name is significant to your 
prospect when his secretary first 
ushers you into his office, when he 
first sees you from behind his desk. 
O: But advertising 
too undignified for insurance? Isn't 
it more suitable for some tangible 
product—like soap or 


isn't radio 


cereal: 


\: Radio advertising is just as 
dignified, or undignified, as you 
make it. True, radio commercials 
have been used in an undignified 
manner—and so has advertising 
show that the 


listens to the 


copy. But surveys 


average man radio 
almost three hours daily, and the 
four. And 


we'll all agree that practically every- 


average woman almost 


body needs insurance, and that it’s 
the job of salesmanship to change 
that need into a want. That's why 
any worthwhile product, tangible or 
desirable 


intangible, can be made 


with good sense and good radio 
salesmanship 

O: What types of radio com- 
mercials should 1 use 

a Generally speaking, four: (1) 


Minute spots, comprising 100 to 125 
words, may prove the most effective 
way to put across your message on 
insurance. (2 


) “Disk-jockey pro- 


grams —programs with recorded 
music interspersed with commercials 

may also be used to carry your 
sales talk. They are often planned 
on a participating basis, several 
sponsors paying for the time, and 
are consequently fairly inexpensive. 
(3) Station-break announcements 


1 
are also available in 25, 35, and 50 








Radio Advertising—Continued 


word lengths, to be sandwiched be- 
tween two programs. Although they 
are necessarily short, you can effec- 
tively state the name of your agency, 
and the services you give, in one of 
these commercials. (4) Time signal 
announcements are also good name- 
reminders: “The time is exactly 6 
P. M.—courtesy of The John W. 
Smith Agency, representing all 
forms of insurance.” 

QO: Should I use a radio with a 
large coverage, or one with a small 


coverage? 











inc. 
SINCE 1925 ' 


INLAND AND OCEAN MARINE 
FIRE-AUTOMOBILE 


New York City (7) 107 William Street 
Phone: Whitehall 3-5217 


Newark, N. J. — 11 Commerce Street 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 


BRANCHES 

Trenton, N. J. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Miami, Fla. 
Washington, D. C. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








NOW AVAILABLE 


A report on Compensation for victims 
of Automobile Accidents with a pro- 
posed Insurance Plan, prepared by a 
special committee of the Saskatche- 


Price—$1.50. 


wan Government. 


To secure copies write to 


SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


Regina, Sask., Canada. 


THE 











a . . 

_ Impartial Valuations 
of Industrial and 
Commercial Property .. . 


over 35 years of factual 
appraisal service to Amert- 
ca’s more conservative 
business institutions. 


The |loyd-Thomas Co. 
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A: Radio specialists have de- 
veloped what is known as the 
Beamed-Program Technique. By 
this it is meant that you select the 
type of station beamed on the people 
you want to reach, your prospective 
clients. If you sell insurance in a 
town with two good stations, check 
the listener coverage of each station. 
Your best bet is the station whose 
coverage and type of audience most 
closely approximates your selling 
area and caters most closely to your 
prospect group. Your advertising 
dollar would be wasted if you spread 
it over too large a radius, or among 
the class of people you don’t want 
as clients. 

O: When should my commercials 
be broadcast? 

A: If you have a limited budget, 
it might be well to operate on a 
seasonal approach. For instance, 
during the late spring, just before 
people go away on vacation, you 
might plug burglary insurance. At 
another time, you might launch an 
accident insurance campaign. Or, 
if you are just entering into the 
insurance business, a series of an- 
nouncements over a period of a 
month might be very effective. But, 
no matter what line you are adver- 
tising, it’s a good idea to stress the 
institutional approach—the idea that 
you represent a great company, that 
you are equipped to give service in 
many lines of insurance. 

As for the hours of 
ing your commercials, consider the 
time when your prospects will most 
likely be listening to the radio. You 
may decide that the news broadcast 


broadcast- 


_or sports round-up at night is the 


most appropriate time. If you find 
a promising sustaining program of 
that nature, you might do well to 
sponsor it. Such a procedure is 
fairly expensive, and it is best to 
use the service of a local advertising 
agency before undertaking it. 

Station-break announcements will 
often provide an inexpensive, effec- 
tive answer to your problem. Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday nights 
will often find your prospects at 
home, listening to the radio, and time 
bought next to programs with high 
listener-ratings will usually prove 
worthwhile. The station’s time- 
salesman will help vou in selecting 
the best time. 


QO: How about my announcer? 

A: Well delivered commercials 
mean the difference between success 
and failure. Choose your announcer, 
and choose him well. Avoid the 
announcer with the deep, rich, 
honeyed, bored tones that speak 
condescendingly to the _ listener, 
Steer clear of the announcer with 
the folksy, down-to-earth speech that 
reeks of the cornfields. 
announcer who might make a good 


Select an 


insurance salesman—one with a 
straight-forward, sincere manner, 


one who would most likely appeal 
to your prospects. 


QO: What percentage of my adver- 
tising budget should I spend on a 
radio sales plan? 

A: This depends partly on the 
size of your advertising budget. If 
you spend less than $500 a year on 
advertising, it is probably best to 
forget radio. If you use more than 
$500 a year. you might do well to 
spend two-thirds of your sum on 
printed copy, and the rest on radio. 
Use radio, newspaper, and direct 
mail all together in harness. If, for 
instance, you are sponsoring a news 
program, it’s a good idea to publicize 
the program by advance notice to the 
papers, or by postcards sent to your 
clients announcing the program. 


QO: Should I give radio a try, 
with the idea of dropping it if I 
can't see immediate results? 

A: No, a_ half-hearted stab at 
radio advertising is worse than none 
at all. A single commercial, for 
instance, may cost as little as two 
dollars, but that is not to say that 
it will yield you two dollars in sales. 
Radio advertising, to be successful, 
must be repeated. And as your 
premiums swell, your advertising 
cost per unit goes down. 

If you’ve ever had trouble getting 
into a prospect’s office to talk with 
him, then you'll appreciate the value 
of radio. Because radio speaks to 
him directly in his home as he sits 
by his hearth-side. Because radio 
can make him aware of his 
need for insurance. Because radio 
can often change that need into a 
desire, sometimes without his know- 
ing it. An intelligent radio sales 
plan may be your answer to greater 
sales and higher prestige. Why not 
think it over? 


own 


Travelers Protection 


—The 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Michigan, birthplace of the clanking age of mass-production, is the symbol 
of the speed-up and assembly line. With its “moving belt” imitated the world 
over, it ranks among the leading industrial centers. Within its borders are 
most of the American automobile manufacturers, the United States furniture 
center and countless industries ranging from airplanes to fly-paper. Michigan’s 
greatness, however, is not limited to factories alone. It stands high in salt, iron 
ore and copper production and the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, connecting its min- 
ing and timber lands with the manufacturing area, is the busiest in the world. 

In serving this great community, which has contributed so much to the 
American standard of living, the United States Guarantee Company provides 


outstanding insurance contracts so essential to profitable operations. 


ITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 


rt 


An advertisement similar to this appeared in SATURDAY EVENING POST, May 24 
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Patrick Henry delivering his famous “If this be treason . . .”” speech 


Oreat Am erican Oroup }; Cire te Pointe deel is 10 poy Cop 


Insurance “ Companies 


New Vork 


Many who read this message have promised petent review of your insurance needs. Consult 


themselves that “soon” they will bring their one of its 16,000 local agents, or your own broker. 


household and business insurance up to date. The Great American Group offers a compre- 
The Great American Group of Insurance hensive insurance service embracing practically 


Companies will gladly help you make a com- every form of insurance, except life. 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP —@— 


Of Insurance Companies 


Great American Indemnity American Alliance 


County Fire Detroit Fire & Marine 


Great American 
American National 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine North Carolina Home Rochester American 


75th ANNIVERSARY + GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY «© 1872-1947 


50th ANNIVERSARY - AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY «© 1897-1947 
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LIABILITY REVISIONS 


ENERAL 


rates for miscellaneous bodily 


revisions of the 


injury and property damage 


liability and extensive 


changes in underwriting rules and 


Insurance 


classifications were announced by 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters effective June 
2, 1947, applicable in all states ex 
This is the 


prehensiy e revision for 


cept Texas. first com 


general lia 
insurance time 


bility since 


prior to the war, and in volume and 


SOC 


number of changes, the largest ever 
undertaken by the National Bureau. 
The over-all changes in many. in 
stances result in broadening of cov 
erage without additional premium 
charge and in clarification of manual 


language to express underwriting 
intent more clearly Many new 
classifications have been adopted, 


particularly for product liability in 
strance, and revisions made in ex 
isting classifications, 


Medical Payments Introduced 


Che outstanding feature of the re 
visions affecting coverage is the in 
troduction of a 


complete rating 


program for medical payments in 
risks rated 
landlords’ and ten 


ants’ lability basis and for elevators 


surance tor commercial 


on an 


owners’, 
mm such risks. Medical payments in 
surance has been written previously 
on a limited basis in connection with 
hability insurance. The present pro 
gram ts the first attempt to establish 
specific rules of coverage and rates. 

Che rates for all classifications of 
risks for all lines of general liability 
insurance except contractual liability 
have been 


reviewed in connection 


with this revision. The average ef- 
tect of the current revision countrv- 
2 reduction of approximately 


in th 


in the bodily injury liability 


fates and of approximately 7° in 
l€ property damage liability rates 
lor basic limits. The results how- 
ever differ 


’ line 
to line and even more substantially 


trom 


substantially from 


. i 
Classification to 


classification 
within ling 


For June. 1947 


For manufacturers’ and contrac 
tors’ bodily injury liability the new 
basic limits rates represent an aver 
age reduction of 18%, for owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ bodily injury 
lability a reduction of 1%, for prod 
uct bodily injury liability a reduction 
of 25% and for owners’ or-contrac- 
tors’ protective bodily injury liability 
a reduction of 18%. 

lor elevator bodily injury liability 
the rates have been increased ap- 
8% on the 
increased 


proximately 
The 


for elevator lability insurance has 


average. 
cost. of inspections 
made this increase necessary. In re 
cent vears inspection costs have risen 
substantially and considerably more 
than indicated by the over-all rate 
The there- 
fore reflect reductions in losses. 


increase. revised rates 


l-urther reductions are effected 
through revisions of the increased 
limits tables for manufacturers’ and 
contractors’, 
protective and contractual liability 
insurance. The average effect on the 


owners’ or contractors’ 


increased limits portion of the pre- 
mium produced by these changes is 
a reduction of more than 25%. 


Medical Payments Program 


The new medical payments pro- 
gram applies to all risks classified 
and rated in the owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ lability manual and for 
elevators at such risks, except resi- 
and The 
must be written in the same policy 
affording bodily injury liability cov- 
for the risk. Specific 
rates, which are a percentage of the 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ or 
elevator bodily injury liability basic 
limits premiums, are provided for 
all commercial risks except the more 
hazardous types requiring individual 


dences farms. coverage 


erage same 


underwriting consideration, such as 
amusement parks and 
camps. churches, circuses, colleges 
and schools, hotels and others. The 
rates apply on a per person per acci- 


devices. 


dent basis. basic limits being $250 
per person and $10,000 per accident. 
\ standard provisions endorsement 


for this coverage for use with the 
standard comprehensive general lia- 
bility policies has been made -avail- 
able. 

Medical payments coverage in con- 
nection with manufacturers’ 
contractors’ liability and other forms 
of general liability insurance, while 
this program, 
may be written. The Bureau states 
that further study is being given to 


and 


not included within 


the development of similar coverage 
for these other kinds of general lia 
bility insurance. The medical pay- 
ments coverage presently applying 
for residence and farm risks remains 
unchanged except that the exclusion 
relating to assumed liability has been 
eliminated. 


Limits of Liability Changes 


Certain changes affect all liability 
manuals. The important of 
these changes relates to limits of 
liability. The reductions in the in- 
for manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’, owners’ or 


most 


creased limits tables 


contractors’ protective and contrac- 
tual liability insurance result in uni- 
formity in these tables for the sev- 
eral kinds of general liability insur- 
ance. Factors for limits in excess of 
$500,000 per person and $500,000 
per accident for bodily injury lia- 
bility insurance and in excess of 
$100,000 per person and $500,000 
aggregate for property damage lia- 
bility insurance have been elimi- 
nated. In the future these factors 
will be determined for each risk in- 
dividually. In cases where aggregate 
limits apply for property damage in- 
surance, a new rule provides that 
such limits are determined for each 
risk individually where the estimated 
annual premium for basic limits is 
$2.000 or more. For product bodily 
injury liability insurance, a similar 
rule applies where the estimated an- 
nual premium for basic limits is 
$5,000 or more. 

Other important changes for the 
kinds of insurance indicated are the 
following : 


Continued on the next page 
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Liability Revisions—Continued 

1. Manufacturers’ and contrac- 
tors’ liability. The vehicle exclusion 
has been amended so that it does not 
apply to farm tractors or trailers, 
and to equipment used principally 
on the insured premises, not subject 
Such 
equipment includes dock, railroad 
station and industrial trucks. Many 
been 


to motor vehicle registration. 


new classifications have 
adopted and existing classifications 
revised to correspond with similar 
classifications for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. The scope of 
other classifications has been broad- 
ened. 

2. Owners’, landlords’ 
ants’ liability. The vehicle exclusion 
has been amended to correspond 
with that for manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ liability insurance. 


and ten- 


Many classification changes have 
been introduced for this line of 
insurance -also. The classifications 
for bazaars, carnivals and _ cir- 
cuses have been revised to indi- 
cate clearly the type of risk to 


which they apply. The classifica- 
tion applying for handtrucks and 
garment racks has been amended to 


specify the types of equipment con- 


templated, and provides that cover- 
age for other types of handtrucks 
not rented to others or used for the 
sale of merchandise is provided 
without additional charge under all 
manufacturers’ and contractors’ and 
landlords’ and _ tenants’ 
classifications. Classifications have 
been incorporated in the manual for 
federal and local housing projects. 
These classifications do not apply to 


owners’, 


veterans’ emergency housing proj- 
ects. Four new classifications have 
been adopted for drug stores. These 
classifications exclude, both on and 
off the premises, the handling or use 
of or the existence of any condition 
in products sold, after possession is 
relinquished to others. The land- 
lords’ protective liability rule has 
been amended to apply in cases 
where not less than 90% of the area 
of a building is leased to a single 
interest and to provide that theatres, 
halls, churches and exhibition build- 
ings are to be considered separate 
buildings even though a lobby or en- 
trance passes through an adjoining 
structure. 

3. Owners’ or contractors’ pro- 
tective liability. The classification 
wordings have been amended to ap- 
ply to the type of operations in- 


volved, and rearranged in alpha- 
betical order. New classifications 
have been adopted for construction 
operations for federal or local hous- 
ing authorities and for construction 
and other operations for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or 
the War Assets Administrator 

4. Product liability. Many new 
classifications have been adopted for 
product liability insurance. Other 
classifications have reworded 
and clarified. Examples of these are 
the classifications relating to air con- 
ditioning, heating and refrigerating 
equipment, clothing, millinery and 
other wearing apparel, retail drug 
stores, frozen food, radio, television 
sets and phonographs. The refer- 
ences to alienated premises have 
been eliminated. This 
provided under the manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ and owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ liability manuals 
in connection with 
covering premises, and there has 
been little demand for coverage for 
alienated premises to be provided 
independently of such insurance. 
Minimum premiums for many classi- 
fications have been reduced, and are 
now shown on the rate instead of 
the classification pages. 


been 


coverage is 


classifications 









THE REASON WHY =: 


THE WESTERN SURETY COMPANY IS REP- 
RESENTED IN THE BEST AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


Western Surety Bldg. 21 W. 10th Street 175 W. Jackson Bird. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota Kansas City 6, Mo. Chicago 4, Mlinois 





“One of America's Oldest Surety Companies" 


Agents are invited to write for samples of the order blanks developed as part of our program of success through helping 
agents to succeed, 
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The Family Legal Liability policy is an excellent 
introduction to new prospects. In our current national advertising 


we tell the public about this coverage and provide America Fore 
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The Coordinating Committee of The President's Conference on Fire Prevention, at the White House. Top row (left to right): 
Ned H. Dearborn, president, National Safety Council; Guy T. Warfield, Jr., President, National Association of Insurance Agents; Lewis 
A. Vincent, National Board of Fire Underwriters; Hubert R. Gallagher, associate director, Council of State Governments; Robert E. Dineen, 
president, National Association of Insurance Commissioners; A. V. Gruhn, general manager, American Mutual Alliance; Ernest B. Brown, 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges; Frank N. Whiston, National Association of Building Owners and Manager; Commissioner W. E. Reynolds, 
Public Buildings Administration, committee chairman; W. E. Mallalieu, general manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters; H. E. Hilton, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.; James R. Edmunds, Jr., president, American Institute of Architects; Paul Betters, executive secretary, 
United States Conference of Mayors; A. Bruce Bielaski, executive director of the Conference. 

Front row: Earl D. Mallery, executive director, The American Municipal Association; Charles A. Delaney, president, International 
Association of Fire Chiefs; James H. Mooney, president, Building Officials’ Conference of America; R. E. Wilson, Associated Factory 
Mutual Insurance Companies; Hal Colling, Managing-Secretary, Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference; George J. Richardson, 
International Association of Fire-Fighters; Frank A. Christensen, president, National Board of Fire Underwriters; James L. Madden, vice 
president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; Hovey T. Freeman, president, Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; Percy Bugbee, general 


manager, National Fire Protection Association. 


FIRE CONFERENCE 


WO thousand delegates who 
journeyed from the forty-eight 
states, Puerto Rico and _ the 

Panama Canal Zone to President 

Truman’s National Fire Prevention 

Conference in Washington on May 

6, 7 and 8 heard a comprehensive 

set of proposals for cutting down 

the nation’s terrific fire bill. The 

President, himself, opened the con- 

ference with an urgent appeal for 

study of the following five phases 
of fire prevention : 

(1) Modernization and standard- 
ization of building laws and codes; 
complete safeguards 
against forest fires; (3) a particular 
study of the special fire hazards pre- 
sented by new scientific and indus- 
trial developments ; (4) better facili- 
ties for the training of skilled fire- 
men and (5) the strengthening of 
the present laws of negligence. 

Addressing the convention in his 
capacity as president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York reminded the 
delegates that the insurance industry 
has spurred industry in the adoption 
of fire prevention measures by re- 


(2) more 
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lating the actual fire loss record ac- 
cording to classifications to the cost 
of fire insurance. 

Attorney-General Tom Clark 
proffered the assistance of the Jus- 
tice Department in carrying out a 
program of fire prevention and of- 
fered the following program for 
consideration : “(1) education of the 
public, using the schools to focus the 
attention of the people toward fire 
prevention, (2) tightening up of 
state and local laws, perhaps work- 
ing through the council of state gov- 
ernments and (3) give study to 
what help the federal government 
can give, perhaps through revision 
of the fugitive felon law to cover 
the crime of arson more adequately.” 


Program Adopted 


The Action Program adopted by 
the conference, urging acceptance on 
the part of public officials of greater 
responsibility for fire safety, and 
wider public support for all meas- 
ures dealing with fire prevention, is 
being studied throughout the nation. 

Governors of the 48 States will 
consider proposals that they appoint 


state-wide fire safety committees and 
that a state-wide fire prevention con- 
ference be summoned in each State 
to set up practical fire prevention 
programs tailored to the needs of 
each area. 

The conference recommended that 
where an effective fire-prevention 
committee does not now exist, 
mayors or city managers of all 
municipalities should appoint such 
committees to carry on a continuous 
campaign of fire safety throughout 
the year. 

The Action Program urged that 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, 
Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency and General Chairman of 
the conference, appoint a continuing 
committee to implement the confer- 
ence recommendations and to pro- 
vide a gauge on progress made 
throughout the nation. 


Law Enforcement 


In the field of law enforcement, 
the conference Action Program 
stated that each State and munici- 
pality should initiate immediately a 
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Fire Conference—Continued 


study to determine whether present 
fire-prevention regulations are so 
antiquated or obsolete as to create 
perils to human life. Other recom- 
mendations were that each State 
and municipality set up an advisory 
board to keep abreast of new de- 
velopments in building construction, 
that cities be given authority to 
adopt modern building codes, and 
that strengthening of state-wide fire 
prevention laws and building codes 
be given further study. 


Building Construction 


In building construction, the Ac- 
tion Program recommended _ that 
construction materials be selected 
for their fire resistant properties, 
that adequate barriers be provided 
to prevent spread of fire, that two 
exits be provided in every building 
where hazard to life exists and that 
proper extinguishing equipment be 
installed. 

It also recommended that the vari- 
ous groups building 
codes meet in continuous conference 
to reach agreement. 


sponsoring 


Fire-fighting Services 


Turning its attention to the na- 
tion’s fire departments, the Action 
Program recommended that these 
departments be regarded as fire-pre- 
vention agencies as well as fire- 
fighting agencies, that greater train- 
ing facilities be provided for fire- 
men, and that obstacles to fire de- 
partment work as a career be re- 


, moved. 


The conference urged all State 
legislatures to enact laws that will 
empower township and county gov- 
erning bodies to establish special 
fire-protection districts to provide 
public fire-fighting service in rural 
areas. 

Better education in fire safety and 
fire prevention was urged. “We owe 
the 30,000,000 young people in our 
schools today the best instruction 
possible in fire safety,” the Action 
Program stated. “Basic fire-preven- 
tion instruction should be intensified 
and expanded at all levels of educa- 
tion and in all types of schools— 
public, private and parochial.” 


Each State department of educa- 
tion is urged to take the lead in its 
own jurisdiction in developing fire- 
safe school properties. That instruc- 
tion in fire prevention be varied to 
meet local conditions, that teachers 
be encouraged to participate in com- 
munity 
and that school fire prevention ac- 


fire-prevention activities, 
tivities be closely related to com- 
munity problems are recommended. 

At the college level, the confer- 
ence urged that fire prevention be 
integrated with such 
chemistry, physics, business admin- 


courses as 


istration, insurance, economics and 
transportation. Courses in engineer- 
ing and architecture should include 
fundamentals of fire protection, the 
Action Program said. 


Research 


Continuous research in the field 
of scientific development and human 
behavior with respect to fire was 
recommended. The conference 
urged adoption of an educational 
program which will try to show the 
public how to avoid panic in fire 
situations. It recommended scien- 
tific selection and training methods 
for firemen. It also recommended 
better mental examinations and 
treatment for “psychotic” persons 
suspected of starting fires. 


Continued cooperation of indus- 
try in exchanging information on 
research and experience gained in 
the use of new chemicals, processes 
and operations relating to fire haz- 
ards was also urged. 

New data about fires in _ the 
United States were announced dur- 
ing the conference. A 
survey conducted by the conference 
showed that an average of 830,000 
fires occurred annually over a 5-year 
period 1942-1946. This 
all previous estimates on the preva- 
lence of fires in the United States. 
The survey, covering 1584 cities, re- 
20 9 


nationwide 


exceeded 


vealed an over-all increase of 
per cent in the number of fires of 
all types during the 5-year period. 

Eighty-five per cent of the 1584 
cities reported the use of fire de- 
partment inspection services, but in 
59 per cent of these cities the work 
was regarded as inadequate by stand- 
ards set up by the conference's fire 
protection engineers. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QUESTION | 

Opinions have differed widely 
as to whether Veterans’ Housing 
should be stimulated by subsidies 
or price increases. Those who favor 
a price increase say that “Subsidies 
will increase the number of mar- 
ginal producers.” 

(a) Explain what is meant by 
the quoted statement and indicate 
with reasons, whether or not you 
believe subsidies would have such 
an effect. 

(b) Outline the other economic 
arguments you would advance for 
and against subsidies when used to 
stimulate housing construction, 


Answer 


(a) In any field of business 
enterprise in a capitalistic country, 
the marginal producers are those 
whose production costs are so high 
they are barely able to survive 
normal competition. I agree with 
the quoted statement because a sub- 
sidy widens the profit and not only 
maintains the marginal producers 
artificially, but also encourages 
others to enter the business. 

(b) From the context of the 
question it might be appropriate to 
confine the answer to Veterans’ 
Housing but the following state- 
ments will not be thus limited. In 
favor of subsidies to stimulate hous- 
ing construction at the present time 
it may argued that: 

(1) uncertain and poor profit 
prospects make housing construction 
unattractive to builders normally 
operating in this field. On the one 
hand, they are faced with shortages 
of labor and materials and on the 
other with price ceilings. Govern- 
ment subsidy is one possible method 
for stimulating the desired activity. 
_ (2) Unless subsidy or some 
similar aid is given for housing the 
materials and labor that are in short 
supply may be diverted to fields 
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PART III—GENERAL EDUCATION 


where the profit is larger and more 
certain, thus deferring the solution 
to the housing problem. 

(3) There is a responsibility 
of society to provide for the less 
fortunate members of the population. 

(4) The government may have 
an obligation to a special group. For 
instance, many Veterans are now 
without homes because the short- 
age developed while they were absent 
in the Service of the Government. 
(This is similar but not identical 
with No. 3.) 

(5) The government can bor- 
row money at relatively low rates of 
interest and this is an important 
factor in financing houses. 

(6) When new housing is pro- 
vided in blighted areas (slum clear- 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to 
the June 1946 Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter examinations 
given by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each composite 
answer and present it in condensed 
form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was re- 
quired for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had a 
choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no hard 
and fast solution could be required. 
Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the answer and the evidence 
of intelligent application of a candi- 
date's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and an- 
swers as a method of direct prepara- 
tion for the C. P. C. U. examinations. 
They may be useful as a guide to the 
type of question asked and the con- 
tent of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute 
for thorough study and mastery of 
the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 











ance) savings in costs of various 
government services such as police 
and health protection should in 
considerable measure recompense the 
government for its subsidies. 

Against subsidies for housing, it 
may be argued that: 

(1) Such measures are con- 
trary to the principles of private 
enterprise under which we claim to 
operate. 

(2) Subsidized housing is con- 
structed in part at the expense of the 
general tax although a 
strictly governmental function is not 
involved. (This argument is not 
likely to be pressed if a housing 
subsidy is exclusively for the benefit 
of veterans. ) 


payers, 


QUESTION 2 

Great Britain has proposed that 
the International Monetary Fund 
Agreement be amended so that a 
country with an adverse trade bal- 
ance may devalue its currency by 
an additional amount of 10% (Great 
Britain believes that an over-valued 
pound between the two war periods 
produced prolonged unemployment). 

(a) Do you believe that Great 
Britain ts likely to have an “adverse 
trade balance’ during the years 
immediately ahead? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

(b) Explain what is meant by 
devaluation of the currency. 

(c) Explain the reasoning by 
which Great Britain concluded that 
a failure to devalue her currency 
could have caused prolonged unem- 
ployment. 


Answer 


(a) An “adverse trade balance” 
is generally construed to mean an 
excess of imports over exports. On 
the basis of this construction it seems 
likely that for two principal reasons 
Great Britain may have an “adverse 
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trade balance” during the vears im 
mediately ahead. 

(1) The 
industry inflicted 
almost to the very end of the war. 
Tt will 


production to rehabilitate the war 


bombing of British 


serious damage 


take time and considerable 


torn industries and devastated areas. 
So much of the production of heavy 
goods will be needed at home that 
little, if any, of such goods can be 
exported. 


(2) A pent-up demand for con- 
sumers’ goods should absorb most of 
the products of British industry for 
some time. Concurrently with this 
reduction in potential exports, the 
need for imports in all probability 
will be maintained, thus delaying the 
time when Great Britain can resume 
her role in foreign trade. 

(b) Devaluation of the currency 
is a reduction of its purchasing 
power through the reduction of the 
metallic content of the unit on which 
the monetary system is based. The 





higher. 


posures. 
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same result is achieved by increasing 
the number of circulating units in 
relation to a given quantity of the 
monetary base. 

(c) It Great 
Britain that if devaluation of British 
earlier it 


was reasoned in 


currency had occurred 
would 


nations to pay for 


other 
3ritain’s 


have been easier for 
Great 
This would 
purchases 


turn 


products and _ services. 
stimulated from 
Great Britain and in would 
have increased the employment op- 


have 


portunities for British workers. So 
long as British pounds were dear in 
terms of other nations’ currencies, 
buying in Britain was not attractive 
to outside purchasers. 


QUESTION 3 


“Some persons who were strong 
advocates of heavy government bor- 
rowing to help get us out of the 
depression of the 1930's have criti- 
cised the Government for financing 
a large part of the war debt through 
Government Bonds.” 

(a) Do you believe that one can 
consistently support these two points 
of view? If so, how? If not, why 
not? Explain fully. 

(b) What defensible 
reasons may be given for the United 
States not having used more ex- 


economic 


tensively the other common methods 
of financing war costs? 

(c) Some persons fear another 
depression in the late 1940's. State 
briefly the economic 
which one would be likely to base 


reasons on 
such a fear. 
Answer 


(a) It appears that one can con- 
sistently support the two points of 
view stated above. During a serious 
depression, such as that of the 
1930's, there is a desperate need 
for increased purchasing power to 
furnish an effective demand for the 
goods and services which industry 
has the capacity to supply. Taxation 
and government borrowing are the 
two most obvious methods for ful- 
filling this need. However, in a 
depression period taxation might add 
to the spiral of deflation by diverting 
a larger percentage of the declining 
national income to the federal 
treasury. On the other hand, bor- 
rowing through issuance of govern- 
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ment bonds inflates bank credit and 
therefore is frequently advocated as 
a quick and easy method to supply 
the desired purchasing power. 

In time of war enterprise operates 
at full capacity, all able-bodied per- 


sons can find employment with 
wages far above the peace time 


average and the demand for goods 
and services exceeds the supply. 
Profits increase enormously unless 
absorbed by taxes or restricted by 
price controls. The government has 
to compete with increased price de- 
mand rationing. 
From what has been said previously 
about the effect of government bor- 


unless there is 


rowing during a depression, it can be 
seen that the principal reason for 
borrowing at that time becomes the 
very reason for not borrowing during 
a war, but instead to finance it 
through taxation. It should be added 
that during time of war, the high 
national income and _ the 
patriotic demands upon everyone to 
sacrifice to win the war, make it 
easier to levy extraordinary taxes 
then rather than in the post-war 
period. 


level of 


than 
costs, the 


(b) Other 
finance war 
methods available to the 
ment were increased taxation, mani- 


borr« wing to 
common 


govern- 


pulation of the currency, or a capital 
levy. With reference to the first it 
was claimed that taxes were levied 
to the point where further increases 
would have discouraged production 
and removed the incentive for over- 
time and extra effort on the part of 
the workers. 

More — currency 
would have involved issuance of 
more paper money without an in- 
crease in the quantity of its metal 
base. This would have further 
aggravated the inflationary tendency 
with the greater probability of a 
catastrophic collapse at a later date. 
The economic aftermath of wild and 
excessive inflation of the currency 
has been witnessed too often. 


manipulation 


The transfer of private property 
to government ownership is the only 
way that a capital levy could have 
been large enough to be significant. 
Although this might have given the 
government control of the goods and 
services it needed during the war, it 
would have been regarded as con- 
fiscatory and inconsistent with the 
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principles we have defended. In 
addition, our experience has not 
demonstrated that such government 
ownership and operation would have 
been the most effective way to pro- 
duce the materials of war. 

(c) The 
which one may 
depression in the late 1940's are: 

(1) The rising level of prices 
may lead to “pricing out of the 
market” many of the potential 
buyers. 


ect mMomic reasons on 


base a fear of 


(2) The full utilization of the 
production 
our disposal will enable supply to 


enormous facilities at 
catch up with demand in many lines. 

(3) The repetition of the eco- 
nomic cycle. Our economic history 
reveals cycles tend to follow a pattern 
in which business activity and pros- 
perity alternate with decline and 
depression. We are now in the 
intense activity phase of that cycle 
with its characteristic features of 


rs +; } + 
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high prices, speculation, and reckless 
spending. Inasmuch as we have 
never demonstrated our ability to 
control the cycle, it is reasonable 
to expect history to repeat itself; 
some expect it to do so earlier than 
others. 


QUESTION 4 

Many persons who support taxa- 
tion based on the “ability-to-pay” 
vigorously oppose the recent pro- 
posal that wages should be based on 
the same theory. As a reason for 
their opposition they say, “If the 
ability-to-pay theory were applied in 
the same manner to determine the 
wage scales of all employers, it would 
strike at the very heart of private 
capitalism.” 

(a) Other than “the ability-to- 
pay” what tax theories underlie 
Federal, State, and Local Govern- 
ment taxes? Give an illustration of 
a tax law based on each theory you 
have mentioned. 


Wherever they live.-- 


(b) Would you support or refute 
the statement quoted above? State 
the reasoning that justifies your 
position. 


Answer 


(a) Other than the “ability to 
pay” the theories which underlie 
Federal, State, and Local Govern- 
ment taxes are: 

(1) “Benefit This 
assumes that those who receive the 
benefit of expenditures of tax income 
should pay taxes in the same pro- 
portion that they benefited. Al- 
though not perfect in its operation, 
a good illustration of the application 
of this theory is found in gasoline 
taxes when the revenue from them 
is spent exclusively on highway 
construction and maintenance. 

(2) “Uniformity.” The Con- 
stitution of the United States pro- 
vides that excise, import duties, and 
certain other taxes shall be levied 
uniformly throughout the United 
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States. In a country where wealth 
is unevenly distributed, it is almost 
impossible to adhere to a literal con- 
struction of this theory and the 
“ability to pay” theory tends to 
replace it. However, it is applied 
with respect to import duties and 
federal taxes such as those on tobacco 
and liquor. 

(3) “Equitable 
Since the general social well-being 


distribution.” 


is the primary consideration in good 
government, taxes should be appor- 
tioned in a manner most conducive 
While 
graduated income taxes are based 
primarily on ability to pay, they also 
conform perhaps more closely than 
any other tax to the theory of 
equitable distribution and do less 
violence to the general social well- 
being than any other tax. 

(4) “Production of 
One of the most frequently applied 
theories of taxation is the ability 
to produce revenue. Property taxes 


to the gor rd of S( ciety " 


revenue.” 


are good illustrations of this theory 
even though they may be challenged 
under certain other theories of taxa- 
tion. Such taxes been the 
largest single source of revenue for 


have 


most local governments. 


(5) “Ease of administration.” 
This theory as well as the one called 
“production of revenue” are not in 
the same category as the others that 
have been mentioned. 
is well known that legislators give 
great consideration to 
ministration and collection” 
as the ability to get the largest 
amount of with the 
possible squawking. A sales tax 
illustrates the application of both of 
these ideas. 

(b) 
with some outside support, argued 
for a wage scale that is related to 
the employer's ability to pay. They 
claim that labor has made an indis- 
pensable contribution to the profit 
making efforts of industrial enter- 
prise. <As_ profits they 
believe labor’s share of the profits 
should increase proportionately. But 
for several reasons the weight of the 
argument seems to be on the side of 
the opponents to the proposal. First, 
such a policy would tend to destroy 
the profit incentive among competi- 
tors thus striking at “the very heart 
of private capitalism.” Second, and 
closely related to the first reason, 


Howe ver, it 


“ease of ad- 
as well 


revenue least 


A good many union leaders, 


increase, 
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is the fact that the elimination of 
the reward for relative efficiency 
encourages the continuation of the 
inefficient marginal producers and 
leads to a down-grading of efficiency. 
Third, it assumes that the superior 


performance of labor and _ not 
superior managerial ability accounts 
for the increase in profits. This in 
many cases would not conform to 
the facts. Fourth, it seems probable 
that in the long run the policy would 
prove unacceptable to labor because 
it would result in unequal wage 
standards. It should be remembered 
the slogan “equal pay for equal 
work” has a strong foothold. Fin- 
ally, the proposal has the earmarks 
of opportunism because it does not 
provide a method for relating wages 
to “ability to pay” when the em- 
ployers’ profits decline or disappear. 


QUESTION 5 


The following statement appeared 
as a recent news item: “. . . Some 
members of Congress are insisting 
that proposed legislation increasing 
the minimum wage be amended to 
include a farm-parity provision, but 
the President says he will veto the 
measure if it comes to him with the 
parity provision attached.” 

(a) Explain what is meant by a 
“farm-parity” provision. 

(b) Explain the Constitutional 
provisions concerning the veto power 
of the President. What is meant by 
a “pocket” veto? 

(c) In what ways, other than the 
exercise of the veto power, does the 
President influence and control legis- 
lation? 


Answer 


(a) A “farm-parity” provision is 
one that establishes a method for 
determining the relationship that is 
to be maintained between the prices 
of the products which farmers have 
to sell and the prices that farmers 
have to pay for the goods and serv- 
ices they buy. This is usually ac- 
complished by selecting some base 
year or period which is assumed to 
have the desired price relationship 
and then through the use of index 
numbers the deviations from the 
base are measured. This enables 
them to determine the point at which 
price support is to be fixed. 
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(b) The Constitution provides 
that when bills have been approved 
by a majority in each house of Con- 
gress they must be submitted to the 
President for his approval. The 
President has ten days within which 
to sign or veto a bill. If he signs 
the measure submitted, it becomes 
law, but, if he fails to sign it within 
ten days after he receives it, it be- 
comes law without his signature un- 
less Congress has adjourned before 
the expiration of the ten-day period. 


In case the President fails to sign 
a bill within ten days after its sub- 
mission to him and Congress mean- 
while has adjourned, the bill fails 
to become law. This defeat of a 
measure through the President's 
failure to act is called a “pocket” 
veto. 

(c) Some of our Presidents dur- 
ing certain periods of our history 
have exercised tremendous influence 
and control over legislation. ‘This 


(Continued on the next page) 
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control has taken 
addition to 
provides 


influence and 
many forms. In 
power, the Constitution 
that the President “‘shall from tinx 
to time give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their considera- 


veto 


tion such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” Thus, 
the President in 
budget messages, and in special mes- 


annual messages, 
sages, has proposed legislative ac 


tion which has frequently been 
carried into effect by the Congress. 
Another means employed by the 
President to influence and control 
legislation is the strategic distribu- 
tion of patronage. The President 
makes thousand 


ments, many of which are important. 


several appoini- 
Congressmen are patronage-minded, 
and support of the President's legis- 
lative program in return for patron- 
age may be the quid pro quo which 
at times keeps powerful congress- 
Pres- 
party 


In addition the 
head of his 


men in line. 
ident is titular 


and in this role his views 
weight; when his wishes are made 
known to the leaders of his party in 
frequently marshal 
sufficient support to insure adoption 
Finally, a Presi- 


Carry 


Congress they 


of his 
dent with strong popular appeal can 
carry his proposals directly to the 


program. 


people. On some occasions this last 
device has been used with remark- 


able success. 
QUESTION 6 


The Federal Courts in the United 
States are referred to as “constitu- 
tional” and “legislative.” 

(a) Explain the significance of 
this two-fold division and identify 
the principal courts in each group. 

(b) With reference to the judges 
of the “constitutional” courts, do you 
believe the present (1) tenure of of- 
fice, (2) method of acquiring their 
positions, is the surest way to obtain 
judicial competence and impartial- 
ity’? Give reasons for your answer. 

(c) From the insurance business, 
illustrate three types of cases that 
would come under the jurisdiction 
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of the ‘‘constitutional” 
indicate the reason for 
“constitutional” 


courts. In 
each case, 
assigning it to the 


courts. 
Answer 


(a) “Constitutional” courts are 
those based on Article III] of the 
Constitution, which provides that 
“the judicial power shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court and in such 
inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and es- 
tablish.” In addition to the United 
States Supreme Court the constitu- 
tional courts are the Circuit Court 
of Appeals and the Federal District 
Courts. Their judicial authority is 
limited to decisions in the cases or 
controversies mentioned in Article 
Lie. 

On the other hand, there are a 
number of special courts created by 
Congress under the power to make 
proper to 
carry out the other powers vested in 
the Government of the United States 
by the Constitution. 
have judicial authority in cases and 


all laws necessary and 


These courts 


controversies within the limitations 
of the statutes creating them. They 
have broader jurisdiction than the 
courts in that they 
may render advisory opinions and 


constitutional 


they may review and revise admin- 
The principal 
“legislative” courts are the Customs 
Court, the Court of 
Patent Appeals, the Court of Claims, 
and the United States Tax. Court. 
Each has wide authority in its spe- 


istrative decisions. 


Customs and 


cific area. 

(b) All judges of the constitu- 
tional have life 
pendent only on good behavior and 


courts tenure de- 


their compensation may not be 
diminished during their continua- 
tion in office. They acquire their 


Presidential appoint- 
ment subject to Senate confirmation. 
The weight 
favor these tenure and appointment 
features. With respect to the first, 
it is said that life tenure makes for 
judicial independence and_ relieves 
the judges from outside pressure. 
\s to the second, it is maintained 
that the President is in a better posi- 
tion to select competent judges than 
are the great rank and file. Bad 
choices are subject to a Senate check 
which can be used to reflect public 


positions by 


ot opinion seems iO 
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opinion and force the President to 
use care and caution in making his 
selections. Some think judicial ap- 
pointments might be improved if 
provisions were made for more care- 
ful investigation of 
and standards by the department of 
justice, and for cooperation and sub- 


qualifications 


mission of names by the American 
Bar Association. (This would not 
alter the fundamental nature of the 
present selection method.) The ex- 
perience of the states rarely sug- 
gests that election and limited terms 
would result in better quality of 
judges. 

(c) From the insurance business 
illustrations of three types of cases 
that come under the jurisdiction of 
the constitutional courts are: 

(1) A case involving an ocean 
Admiralty 
and maritime affairs are 
subjects of federal authority. 


marine insurance claim. 


S] vecific 


(2) An action by a resident of 
one state against an insurance com- 
pany located in another state. Di- 
versity of citizenship gives jurisdic- 
tion to the Federal Courts. 

(3) An action against an in- 
surer for misuse of the mails. This 
would be a case arising out of alleged 
abuse of something over which the 
Federal 
constitutional authority. 


Government has specific 

In fact, all kinds of cases that 
arise under the laws of the United 
States or its treaties are subject to 
the jurisdiction of constitutional 
courts. 


QUESTION 7 

“In this critical post-war period 
the average citizen of a democracy 
such as ours is constantly amazed 
and confused by the way in which 
we ‘recognise’ new governments, 
participate in establishing machinery 
for the maintenance of international 
peace, and conclude various inter- 
national agreements.” 

(a) Describe the process by 
which our Government “recognizes” 
a newly established foreign govern- 
ment and explain the constitutional 
basis for the authority to recognize. 

(b) Can we (1) join, (2) termi- 
nate membership, in the United Na- 
tions Organisation under the same 
constitutional authority as  men- 
tioned in your answer to (a)? Give 
reasons for your answer. 
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(ce) Describe briefly the several 
procedures or devices that are avail- 
able to make agreements with for- 
eign governments on the less im- 
portant and temporary matters of 
international concern. 


Answer 
(a) Newly established foreign 
governments are “recognized” when 
the President of the United States 
officially receives the ambassador or 


other diplomatic representative of 
the new government. The constitu- 
tional basis for this authority “to 
recognize” is found in Article II of 
the Constitution which, among other 
things, provides that the President 
“shall receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers.” 

(b) The constitutional authority 
for (1) joining and (2) terminating 
membership in the United Nations 
Organization is not identical with 
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that for recognition of a new foreign 
government. Instead, joining the 
United Nations Organization comes 
under the treaty making power of 
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the Constitution. This requires 
negotiation by the President (that 
is, under his direction) and approval 
by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate. “Voluntary” termination is 
dependent on the terms of the 
agreement. In the absence of a 
specific provision governing such 
termination (which is the case with 
U.N.O.) an official action of the 
Chief Executive usually is sufficient 
to terminate such an arrangement. 
(Thus, if the President recalled our 
representatives to U.N.O., presum- 
ably this action would suffice.) 

(c) While the Constitution does 
not specify any procedure, or de- 
vices for consummating interna- 
tional agreements other than formal 
many important or 
temporary agreements been 
made without 
Senate. The principal types of in- 
ternational agreements other than 
treaties protocol, conventions 
and identical notes. The protocol is 
an agreement made by the Presi- 
dent, or his duly appointed repre- 
sentative, with competent officials of 
other nations to cover an emergency 
until a formal treaty can be negoti- 
ated. Illustrations would be the 
armistices ending World Wars I and 
II. Conventions are treaties not yet 
ratified or agreements which do not 
require ratification such as postal 
conventions made with representa- 
tives of other nations by our Post- 
master General. The exchange of 
identical notes is a device by which 
the representatives of two countries 
exchange similar pledges and under- 
standings in the attempt to settle 
some controversy. 


treaties, less 
have 


submission to the 


are 


QUESTION 8 


A general agent of a large insur- 
ance company discovered one of his 
employees attempting to persuade 
his office co-workers to join a labor 
union. The general agent discharged 
the employee for his union activi- 
ties and the employee now seeks to 
invoke the protection of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

(a) Does the National Labor Re- 
lations Act apply in this case? If 
so, why? If not, why not? 

(b) What are the practices for- 
bidden by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act? Be specific. 


(c) Indicate specifically the re- 
spects in which the provisions (of 
this Act) regarding prohibited prac- 
tices have been subject to criticism, 

(d) Under the National Labor 
Relations Act, to whom 
aggrieved employee go for protec- 
tion? In your answer outline the 
principal steps in the procedure de- 
signed to give him protection. 


does an 


Answer 
(a) The National Labor Rela- 
tions Act does apply in this case 
since the insurance business is inter- 
state commerce, and the act of the 
general agent as described above is 
one of the unfair labor practices 
forbidden by the federal law. 

(b) The National 
tions Act provides that it shall be 
an unfair labor practice for an em- 
pl ver: 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, 
or coerce employees in the exercise 
of their right to organize and bar- 


I val OT Rela- 


gain collectively ; 

(2) To dominate or interfere 
with the formation or administra- 
tion of a labor organization or con- 
tribute support to it; 

(3) To discriminate in such a 
manner as to encourage or discour- 
age membership in any labor organi- 
zation ; 

(4) 


nate against an employee because he 


To discharge or discrimi- 


has filed charges or given testimony 
under the act; 


(5) To refuse to bargain col- 
lectively. 

(c) The provisions of the Na- 

tional Labor Relations Act have 


been subject to criticism in three 
main First, the Act im- 
poses drastic restrictions and obli- 
gations upon the employer only. It 
does not provide that any act of 
workers or unions shall be an unfair 


respects. 


practice. Second, it is insisted that 
the Act deprives the employer of his 
freedom of speech in respect to the 
character of labor unions, their lead- 
ers, and their activities. In the third 
place, it is argued that individual 
workers and minority groups of 
workers who do not endorse the 
aims and purposes of the majority 
organization in a bargaining unit 
have little protection. Most im- 
portant to them, they cannot bargain 
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with the employer directly, but must 
depend upon the certified union. 
(d) Under the National Labor 


Relations Act and supplementary 
rules the employee may file a charge 
with the regional director or he may 
elect to have his union leaders file 
the charge. The regional office will 
then send an investigator to ascer- 
tain the facts. In case grounds for 
action exist a formal complaint will 
be filed and a notice of a hearing 
served on the respective parties. 
Following the hearing the trial ex- 
aminer makes a report which recom- 
mends the steps to be taken to end 
the unfair labor practice. This may 
include reinstatement and payment 
of back wages. If the aggrieved em- 
ployee is still dissatisfied he may 
appeal to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for review of his case. 
Beyond this he must resort to the 
courts. 


QUESTION 9 


Strong support is being given to 
proposed legislation based on the 
principle that, “in a national system 
no group should be exempt from 
social security taxation nor denied 
the protection the act affords.” 

(a) Indicate fully the extent to 
which our Federal Old Age Surviv- 
ors Insurance system (1) meets, 
(2) fails to meet, this standard. 

(b) How does the definition of 
covered employment affect (1) the 
right to Old Age Survivors Insur- 
ance benefits, (2) the scale of bene- 
fits to persons with Old Age Sur- 
vivors Insurance rights? Be specific. 


Answer 


(a) (1) The Federal Old Age 
Survivors Insurance system meets 
this standard to a limited degree 
only. However, it tends generally 
in this direction because most classes 
of employment (involving perhaps 
at least 60% of the gainfully em- 
ployed) are covered and the benefits 
are paid only to those who pay con- 
tribution (and their wives, widows, 
children and parents). 

(2) The Federal Old Age Sur- 
vivors Insurance system fails to 
meet the standard described in that 
many employees are not covered by 
the act. Some of the important ex- 
cluded groups are: agricultural 
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ASSETS 
Cash in banks 


U. S. Government notes and certificates 


U. S. Government bonds 

State, county and municipal bonds 
Public utility and other bonds 
Stocks 


First mortgage loans on real estate 


Real estate 
Premiums in transmission 
Accrued interest and other assets 


Total admitted assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses 


Reserve for unearned premiums 
Reserve for taxes and expenses 


Reserve for dividends to policyholders | 


Reserve for contingencies .... 


Total ..... 
Capital stock .... 
Net surplus .... 


Surplus as regards policyholders 
Total 


Securities carried at $725,785.00 in the ‘ni 


Atlanta (3): Kemper Insurance Bidg. 
Boston (16): 260 Tremont Street 

Dallas (1): Irwin-Keasler Building 

Los Angeles (5): Kemper Companies Bldg. 
New Orleans (12): Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
New York (17): 342 Madison Avenue 
Philadelphia (7): 12 S. 12th Street 
Portland (4): Yeon Building 

San Francisco (4): Russ Building 

Seattle (4): Dexter-Horton Building 
Syracuse (2): Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bldg. 





ists $1,¢ 000,000.00 


$ 2,017,430.89 
5,709,146.60 
5,384,768.75 
272,332.28 
531,267.91 
462,960.50 
38,392.03 
20,000.00 
917,173.00 
96,502.71 





$15,449,974.67 


$ 8,273,063.00 
3,279,224.00 
478,374.42 
669,313.25 
250,000.00 





$12,949,974.67 


1,500,000.00 





2,500,000.00 





$15,449,974.67 
statement are deposited as required by law. 
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labor: domestic services; federal, 
state and local government em- 
ployees; family employment; the 


self employed ; and services for non- 
profit organizations. (It should be 
mentioned that these classes of em- 
ployees are not required to make 
contributions. ) 

(b) (1) To collect Old Age Sur- 
vivors benefits it is necessary for 
the worker to have been employed 
a minimum number of quarters in a 
covered employment. If his employ- 


ment alternates from “covered” to 
“non-covered” before he has worked 
enough quarters to be “fully in- 
sured,” he may wind up on a “cur- 
rently insured” basis or not insured 
at all. (Therefore a narrow defini- 
tion of covered employment is espe- 
cially significant in a country such 
as ours where the high rate of mo- 
bility of labor results in persons 
transferring frequently from cov- 
ered to non-covered employment. ) 


(Continued on the next page) 
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(2) The scale of benefits de- 
pends on the workers’ average 
monthly wage for the whole period 
since January 1, 1937. Hence, the 
less the earnings in covered em 
ployment the lower the average 
wages and the lower the benefits. 


QUESTION 10 

In a debate about sharing the bur- 
den of cost of unemployment insur- 
ance a statement was made that 
“levying the same rate of contribu- 
tion in all the states for purposes of 
financing unemployment insurance 
benefits presupposes that with the 
same percentage of income, each 
state will be able to furnish the same 
amount of protection.” 


(a) To finance’ unemployment 
benefits, which of the following (1) 
must, and (2) may make contribu- 
tions: employer, worker, Federal 
Government, State Government? 


(b) Explain the reasoning that 
lies behind the system of financing 
unemployment insurance benefits in 
the typical State. 





Group Service 


in One Company 
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(c and d) To the extent that 
there is variation in the rate of con- 
tribution in the several states, what 
is the principle on which the varia- 
tion depends? In view of the nature 
of unemployment causes do you con- 
sider variation according to this 


principle equitable? Why? 
Answer 


(a) The federal law places a pay- 
roll tax on employers to finance un- 
employment benefits but does not 
compel contributions from any 
others to finance these benefits. 
However, the law establishing these 
benefits contemplates state adminis- 
tration and permits the states to 
raise additional funds so long as 
state plans meet the approval of the 
Social Security Board. In pursu- 
ance of this power several states 
have required the workers to make 
contributions, but no state itself has 
made any such contributions. Never- 
theless, there is no reason why both 
the state and federal government 
may not make contributions. ( States 
have borne some administrative 
costs even though most of this ex- 


pense has been taken care of by 
federal grants. ) 

(b) The reasoning which under- 
lies the system of financing unem- 
ployment benefits in the typical state 
is much the same as that advanced 
to support the financing of work- 
men’s compensation. First, unem- 
ployment is one of the hazards of 
modern industrial enterprise, and 
the costs of unemployment within 
reasonable limits should be included 
in the costs of production, to be 
passed on, at least in part, to the 
ultimate consumer. Second, the im- 
position of the burden on the em- 
ployer is designed to induce more 
care and foresight on his part in 
respect to regularizing employment. 

(c and d) Variation in rate of 
contribution in different states is 
based on the principle of experience 
rating. A number of states have 
adopted what is known as unemploy- 
ment compensation experience rat- 
ing, under which the annual rate of 
contribution is computed for indi- 
vidual employers. Employers who 
for a certain period of time (gener- 
ally three years) have had little or 
no unemployment receive a credit 
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on the basic rate of contribution. To 
make sure this rating plan does not 
endanger the system, it is usual to 
reduce or omit the credits when ex- 
penditures deplete the unemploy- 
ment fund below a designated safety 
line. 

Insofar as the causes of unem- 
ployment are seasonal or are due to 
lack of systematic planning on the 
part of employers, the experience 
rating principle might provide addi- 
tional concrete stimulus to employ- 
ers to plan their production in such 
a way that seasonal or sporadic un- 
would be reduced. 
However, cyclical and technological 
unemployment are well beyond the 
control of the individual and varia- 
tions according to experience rating 
would not seem to be equitable if 
determined by such causes. 


employment 


NEW CANCELLATION RULE 


NEW cancellation rule for cam- 

era, fine arts, musical instru- 
ments, personal jewelry-furs, ra- 
dium, stamp and personal fur 
floaters is now in effect in New 
York and several other states. The 
new rule, adopted by member com- 
panies of the Inland Marine Insur- 
ance Bureau, makes cancellation 
mandatory on a short rate basis. 
When there is a partial cancella- 
tion, the retained premium must be 
recalculated in accordance with the 
prescribed formula. The rule pro- 
vided previously for a choice of 
either pro rata or short rate return. 


NEW FIRMS ORGANIZED 


HE firm of Harry S. Tressel and 

Associates has been formed to 
conduct a general actuarial and ac- 
counting practice. The firm will be 
located at 10 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, and will specialize in actu- 
arial and accounting 
pension funds, life and casualty in- 
surance. 


service for 


Harry Ross, formerly executive 
vice president of W. S. Mays and 
Company, agents, has organized 
H. T. Ross and Company, Inc. The 
company is located at 261 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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MORRILL ADVANCED 


——— of Thomas C. Morrill of 
Garden City, New York, as Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance, effective May 
1, 1947, has been announced by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen. 

Mr. Morrill joined the Insurance Depart- 
ment in November, 1945, and has served as 
Assistant to the Superintendent. His prior 
business experience was with Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc., insurance analysts and publishers. 
From 1929 to 1940 he was employed in the 
Chicago Office as assistant to Raymond T. 
Smith, Vice President, and subsequently was 
transferred to the New York Office as asso- 
ciate manager of the Casualty Department. 

Mr. Morrill was born in Chicago, where he 
was educated in the public schools, the 
Central College of Arts and Sciences and 
Northwestern University. He is a trustee of 
the Garden City Community Church. 


BROKERS ELECT FRENCH 


A. THE annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance 
srokers, William Shepard French 
of San Francisco was elected presi- 


dent to succeed Allen T. Archer of 


Los Angeles. Mr. French is a part- 
ner in the firm of French and St. 
Clair, San Francisco. 





AGENCY MANAGER 


A well established general agency 
with over $1,500,000 in casualty pre- 
miums is looking for a man to manage 
their Southwest Office. Right salary 
to the right man. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. HAR. 9040 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











CASUALTY EXECUTIVES 
MEET 


T THE annual meeting of the 

Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives held recently it 
was decided to change the name of 
the association to the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies. 
Richard V. Goodwin and William 
E. McKell were re-elected for a sec- 
ond term as president and vice-pres- 
ident, respectively. Mr. Goodwin is 
vice-president in charge of casualty 
operations of the Fireman's Fund 
Indemnity Company, while Mr. Me- 
Kell is president of the New York 
Casualty Company and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the American Surety Com- 
pany. 


NEW AIRCRAFT POLICIES 


NITED States Aviation Under 
writers, Inc., announced new air- 
craft hull and liability policies for 
use in connection with all new and 
renewal business effective May 1, 
1947. 


Various forms of coverage all under 


Some of the changes are: 
one form; bodily injury, property 
damage, passenger liability (medical 
payments optional) and single limit 
liability in one policy; use of other 
aircraft under private pleasure risks 
under the liability policy ; automatic 
liability insurance for newly acquired 
aircraft ; liability on an “occurrence” 
instead of an “accident” basis. Dis- 
continuance of the named peril or so 
called “comprehensive” form of hull 
policy was also announced, replaced 
by the all risks hull form. 
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Local Board Rules—from 24 


They went into the state courts and 
sought an injunction against that 
order. That suit, the Mis- 
souri Rate Case, has been buffeted 
back and forth in the state and fed 
eral courts for exactly 25 years. 
Last January the Supreme Court of 
Missouri wrote the last chapter in 
the Missouri Rate Case, and held 
that companies could operate jointly, 
could have agreements, could agree 
as to their rates and forms, could 


called 


agree as to whether they could re- 
main in clear or mixed agencies. 
But on the other hand the 
levied a fine against the companies 
for a little more than two million 
which I understand they 
paid, so the Missouri Rate Case is 
not at an end. 

In that suit, the last one tried 
before the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri, this identical question of re- 
strictive rules and the separation of 
agencies and agreement of different 
operating methods was squarely be- 
fore the Court and here is what the 
Court said. 


court 


dollars, 


Missouri Case 


The Court, beginning at page 36, 
enters upon an extensive, illuminat- 
ing and constructive discussion of 
the place of the agent in the insur- 
ance picture and the vested interest 
he thereby enjoys. The court at 
page 37, refers to the position of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners on commission uni- 
formity ; and that such together with 
the “clear agency” doctrine, have 
long been established practices in 
the business without interference by 
law enforcement officials of the state. 
The specific charge by the Relator 





~ Insurance Company 


State: of Pennsylvania 


was that the companies were violat- 
ing Section 8304 of the anti-trust 
statutes, by entering into such agree- 
ments with design to lessen and de- 
stroy competition, and had violated 
Section 5972 of the Rating Law by 
said agreement (p. 38), “which 
would result in the amount of com- 
missions being paid thereunder, as 
having a definite influence and effect 
upon the 
based upon their experience or cost 


reasonableness of rates 
of insurance, of which commissions 
paid is an item.” 

The court held at page 38 that 
said section of the Rating Act was 
not applicable to the agreements 
concerning maximum commissions ; 
page 39, that such 
violate the anti-trust 


and on agree- 
ments do not 
statutes. 

I quote from the Court decision: 
“This holding must not be construed 
to mean that respondents are free 
from control in the matter of pay- 


ing commissions to agents. The 
Rating Act was intended to and 


does give the Superintendent of In- 
surance some control over commis- 
sions to be paid to agents.” And 
the reason for this is, that the Stat- 
Missouri contain this lan- 
guage. Section 5984 of the Rating 
Act provides that the Superintend- 
ent shall take into consideration the 
acquisition cost and administration 


utes of 


expense of the companies in fixing 
the rate. 


Regulation of Commissions 


I have contended before the All- 
Industry Committee, and elsewhere, 
that whenever you write into a Rat- 

what premium shall be 
and the further element 
concerning commissions, or concern- 


ing Law 


charged 


ing compensation of any kind to be 





paid employees of any company, or 
anybody affected with the adminis- 
tration of the insurance business, 
you open the door for the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance to come in and 
definitely and completely and abso- 
lutely regulate the amount of 
missions to be paid to agents. That 


com- 


is what I have worried about for 
some time. 

The Court continues, “The Com- 
missions paid to agents are con- 
ceded to be an acquisition cost. 

It was held that 


sions paid to agents in the City of 


excess commis- 
St. Louis, so that these agents could 
pay brokers who control the placing 
of insurance, was not to be consid- 
ered in determining insurance rates. 


Restrictive Rules 


Now when the insurance commis- 
sioners have complete control of fire 
insurance rating, we find this situa- 
tion: The companies come in and 
say we must have an increased rate, 
or you must not reduce the rate, 
because our expense and acquisition 


cost is pretty high, and therefore 
we have got to have more money in 
order to take care of that. What 


do you mean by pretty high? We 
mean by that we have to pay more 
commissions than they do in Jeffer- 
son City or Joplin, or some place. 
The Commissioner replies, “O.K. 
you can pay whatever you please, 
but for that 
excess payment in the establishment 
rate.” That is what the Su- 
preme Court and that is the 
reason I have always been a little 
details of 


you cannot get credit 
of a 
said 
nervous about getting 
agreements into a statute. 

There is one thing more [| want 
to touch upon with reference to re- 
strictive local board rules. So far as 
I know, this letter of Mr. Williams 
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to these five company organizations 
remains dormant on the desks of 
the persons to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

There was a specific request made 
in that letter, that the Mid-Western 
Associations and the others proceed 
to address themselves to local boards 
of insurance agents, pointing out 
with reference to these rules—you 
had better examine them and see if 
there isn’t something the matter 
with them and repeal them just as 
we have repealed our restrictive 
tules in the Western Underwriters 
Association, which the Missouri 
Supreme Court has just validated. 

That is, the original rules the 
court has just validated specifically 
by name. The court said the rules 
of Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion concerning mixed and clear 
agencies, concerning the agencies 
with whom they refuse to do busi- 
ness, highly restrictive, highly lim- 
ited, were legal. That is what the 
court said on the last day of 1946. 

The suggestion is made that local 
agents can’t have such rules because 
they are in violation of anti-trust 
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Maybe 
law? 


law. What anti-trust law? 
the Sherman anti-trust 
Couldn't possibly be, unless you are 
engaged in inter-state commerce, 
and even if you are, the question 
resolves itself, where we started as 
to whether these restrictive rules are 
unreasonable, whether they are de- 
signed as stated by the Supreme 
Court of Missouri years ago, and 
by the Supreme Court of Texas, 
and by the Supreme Court of Ken- 
tucky, and the Courts of Ohio, 
whether or not they are designed 
for illegal purposes or of conducting 
orderly processes in the insurance 
business. These same rules in the 
city of Cincinnati, even more re- 
strictive than the ones we are talk- 
ing about, have been validated by 
the Courts of Ohio, and the same 
identical rules have been validated 
by the Supreme Court of Kentucky, 
and, 20 odd years ago by the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri. 

I am not discussing what kind 
of rules you should have, but I am 
telling you until an authoritative 
court holds otherwise, we have ac- 
cumulated a veritable mountain of 


authority—I am talking about court 
authority, and not the authority of 
counsel, representing the companies 
—a veritable mountain of authority 
holding these rules not only to be 
legal, but commendable. Why can't 
business men follow them? One 
court says of such rules of opera- 
tion, “What harm do they do” ? 
Who is being prejudiced? In one 
suit it was charged that competition 
was being suppressed. Competition 
suppressed ! With 46 insurance com- 
panies doing business in a certain 
city that I have in mind, whose 
agents are not members of the 
Soard, with a dozen insurance com- 
panies in that city who will write 
insurance occasionally at a cut rate, 
and give the property owners any 
kind of insurance they want—to say 
a man who wants to buy insurance 
can't get the kind of insurance be- 
cause competition is suppressed by 
one of these rules, is a perfect ab- 
surdity in my opinion. So when the 
courts say so, I feel in friendly com- 
pany at the present time. 


From remarks made at the final session of 
the N.A.I.A. mid-year convention. 
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Multiple Underwriting—from 26 


made some new rules. It was pro- 
vided that as a condition precedent 
to the obtaining of a license to do 
insurance New 
York, an alien or a foreign com- 
pany must resolution 
passed by its governing board that 
it would not engage anywhere in 
the United States in any form of 
insurance underwriting that a native 
New York company could not en- 
gage in under its corporate powers. 


underwriting = 1n 


present a 


Thus a Texas company or a British 
company, which had broad under- 


writing powers and was exercising 
them, had to agree as part of the 
price of admission to New York 
State that it would cease such ac- 
tivities and confine its underwrit- 
ing to those classes that a life com- 
pany, or a fire and marine com- 
pany, or a casualty and surety com- 
pany chartered in New York could 
exercise. Some companies preferred 
their liberty and passed up the op- 
portunity of doing business under 
New 
used the mails to circumvent these 
restrictions, but that is another 


York law. However, some 


story. 


Accident, Health, 
Casualty, 


Fidelity & Surety 


ACCIDENT sno CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Winterthur, Switzerland 


Organized , 1875 


111 John Street - New York, N. Y. 


Ogden Davidson 


United States Manager 
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Charles A. Barkie 


U. S. Assistant Manager 


there was established in 
throughout the United 
States, the principle of compart- 
menting insurance, and of having 
three general 
companies, namely, life, fire and 
marine, and 


Thus 
general, 


types of insurance 


casualty and surety 
companies, 


Creation of Fleets 


Gradually, to meet the insurance 
requirements of individuals and of 
commerce and industry, so-called 
insurance fleets were created, and 
life companies organized fire and 
marine and casualty and surety com- 
panies; fire companies 
casualty companies, and 


organized 

casualty 
companies organized fire companies, 
Oftentimes these subsidiary com- 
panies did not represent new capital 
entering the business but the pur- 
chase of the shares of the new com- 
panies by the parent companies with 
part of their invested funds. The 
New York law provided that after 
the minimum funds have 
been provided, not exceeding 35% 


reserve 


funds can 
be invested in other insurance com- 
panies. Thus New York State per- 


of the excess surplus 


mitted the needs of the insuring 
public to be partially met and at 
the same time maintained its Ap- 
pleton Rule. 
There was one further general 
situation that was created by the 
Appleton While 
fleets were established, it 
the custom of the business for each 
company of a fleet to develop its 
own production staff and its own 
agency plant. We will pass over 
in this article many of the reasons 
which led to the establishment of 
separate production plants, such as 
excess commissions, excepted cities, 


Rule. company 


became 


closure rules, and many other col- 
lateral situations which are _ real 
problems under Public Law 15. 


Present Situation 


With this historic background in 
mind, let us consider the present 
situation. Without going into the 
merits of the question let us assume, 
as is generally done—that life, an- 
nuity and accident insurance, title 
insurance and credit insurance are 
not involved in our problem. Mul- 
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tiple line underwriting as it is being 
considered today relates only to 
the insuring powers of fire and 
marine and casualty and surety com- 
panies. 

Following the close of World War 
|. inland marine insurance estab- 
lished for itself a real place in the 
insurance world. The marine form 
of “all risks’ policy was adapted 
by the fire and marine insurance 
companies to the insurance of vari- 
ous hazards which had either not 
been insured or had been covered 
in the British market because there 
was no facility available here. 

The inland marine business de- 
veloped very rapidly and all sorts 
of unusual hazards and combina- 
tions of hazards 
under inland marine policies. In 
providing these broad policies it was 


were protected 


soon noted by the fire departments 
of fire and marine companies, and 
by casualty companies, that the in- 
land marine underwriters were in- 
vading the territory of the fire and 
casualty underwriters. In an en- 
deavor to define the field of marine 
““Nation-wide 
marine 


underwriting, the 
Agreement,” relating to 
underwriting powers, was signed by 
most fire and casualty companies, 
and an “Interpretation and Com- 
plaint Committee” was set up under 
the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers to determine the scope of marine 
underwriting powers. This scheme 
functioned successfully for several 
years, but gradually the decisions 
handed down by the committee nar- 
rowed the field in inland 
marine underwriters could operate 
and made it increasingly difficult 
for commerce and industry to find 
insurance protection for all their 
legitimate needs. 


which 


Multiple Line Committee 


It is not 
detail about the invading of 
other’s fields by the fire and the 
casualty companies which followed, 
except to say that the situation be- 
came so tense that it was a matter 
of grave concern to the insurance 
commissioners. As a_ result, the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners appointed a com- 
mittee of eight men, representing all 


necessary to go into 
each 
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720 more will go up in smoke today, and to- 
morrow, and the next day. That was the record 
last year — and it’s getting worse. 


Do your clients and prospects know it? 


Point out this increasing threat of fire. Point 
out, too, the protection offered by a policy in 
the London & Lancashire Group — an instru- 





ment of security relied on by home owners 
throughout the world. 


tHe London ano Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY ¢ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(Fire Department) e 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 





phases of the insurance business 
and the public and all shades of 
opinion, to consider whether the 
answer to the problem of over- 
lapping activities on the part of the 
fire and marine and casualty com- 
panies was through the medium of 
broadened charters providing. for 
multiple underwriting by a single 
company. 

This committee over a period of 
six months, from November 1943 
until May 1944, conscientiously en- 


deavored to find an answer. Hear- 
ings were held and everybody—in- 
surance executives, agents, brokers, 
the public—was invited to present 
their views. The committee realized 
the many problems which grew out 
of the long established compart- 
menting of insurance. Believing 
that the long time answer probably 
did lie in giving broad underwriting 
powers to fire and marine and 
casualty companies, nevertheless it 


{Continued on the next page) 








Multiple Underwriting—Continued 


recommended as a start a modest 
program which covered four situ- 
ations only and which would give 
multiple line underwriting a fair 
test, viz: 
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COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
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Ltd. 


Payne & Har Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morinnd, Ltd. 
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CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 8B. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


M. Wolfman, F.A.I.A. 
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1. Underwriting outside Conti- 
nental United States 
Reinsurance 
3. Personal Property Floater 
4. Automobile and 
surance 


Aviation In- 


Association of In- 
accepted 


National 


Commissioners 


The 
surance 
the program and recommended its 
adoption by the various states. 


Extent of Multiple Underwriting 


It will be remembered that many 
states already had multiple under- 
writing power legislation to a greater 
extent. The at the 
indicates : 


lesser score 
present time 

33 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Alaska, Hawaii and the 


Virgin Islands have full multiple 
power legislation. 

8 states have limited multiple 
power legislation. Full legislation 


is pending in two of these states. 

7 states have no such legislation 

but in three of these full power 
legislation is pending. 
Thus four states, namely, Arizona, 
Idaho, Kentucky and Wyoming are 
the only states which have given no 
consideration to the subject. 

These results have far exceeded 
the most optimistic hopes of the 
Multiple Line Committee. Their 
report recommended that future 
study be given to the subject. The 
committee has been continued by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and their study 
has continued. Doubtless some 
further recommendations will be 
forthcoming The insurance 
industry, because of the progress 
made, is faced with a new problem 
arising from those states which have 
adopted full multiple power legis- 
lation. 


soon, 


Abolish Appleton Rule 


Will the companies organized 
those states, some of which have 
amended and some of which are 
amending their charter to avail of 
these new powers, be content to 
have New York State say “You 
can’t use these powers and retain 
your license in New York.” Or 
will New York State, in view of 
the movement toward multiple 
powers, wish to exercise its historic 


extra-territorial jurisdiction and 
risk a law suit to test the right to 
exercise such jurisdiction. If New 
York fails to apply the Appleton 
Rule to. an out-of-state company, 
then the New York company li- 
censed a multiple line state will 
find itself at 
vantage with the 
The situation seems to call for a 
prompt abolition of the Appleton 
Rule and the adoption by New York 
and the other legislation 
granting full fire, 
alty powers to all fire, marine, 
alty and surety companies. 


a competitive disad- 


local company, 


states of 
marine and casy- 
casu- 


at the 
can only 
opinion. ] 


this be safely done 
present time? Again, | 
express an individual 
do believe the time when 
it can safely be done and should 
be done. First, the general financial 
strength of the companies warrants 
Second, 


Can 


has come 


conserva- 
tive company managers will not 
rush into new fields of insurance 
without making adequate prepara- 
tion. Third, individuals and com- 
merce and industry need more com- 


bre vader pe wers. 


prehensive insurance protection. 
Company Viewpoints 


To return to the text of this 
paper, namely, the company 
point on multiple power underwrit- 
ing. I believe that the attitude of 
many executives has changed in the 
past year. I believe executives with 
respect to this question may broadly 
be placed in three groups: 


view- 


1—Those who wholeheartedly be- 
lieve that the adoption of full mul- 
tiple power underwriting would be 
beneficial to the public, agents and 
companies. 
who indifferent. 


2—Those are 


Many of these, however, now be- 
lieve such legislation is inevitable 


and therefore feel there is no good 
purpose served in delaying its com- 
ing, 

3—Those who believe such legis- 
lation is unsound for one or more 
reasons. 

I believe many of those who 
formerly were in group three may 
now be counted in group two or 
one. I also believe that many form- 
erly in group two wish that full 
legislation would quickly come and 
would gladly join group one in 
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actively advocating the necessary 
legislation. 

Let me repeat what has been said 
over and over again. Granting mul- 
tiple powers does not require, com- 
petitively or otherwise, the accep- 
tance of such power. In the State 
of Texas, where multiple power 
legislation has been in effect for a 
long time, relatively few companies 
have availed of the full power. 
Doubtless some Texas companies 
that wished to exercise full powers 
were admitted to New York and 
therefore were stopped by the Ap- 
pleton Most companies in 
Texas casualty 
only, or fire powers only. There is 
no evidence in Texas that such avail- 
able powers have had any influence 
on the agency situation in that 
state. There is no that 
such legislation has hurt small com- 
panies. Small companies grow 
large, not because of legislation but 
because of management. The more 
powers a company the 
greater should be its capital and 


Rule. 
exercise 


powers 


evidence 


assumes, 


surplus. This is provided for in 
most states. Agents’ commissions 


are not unchangeable, either up or 
down, and adjustments can be made 
over a period of time that will cor- 
rect inequalities that may result 
from the exercise of multiple powers 
and the packaging of insurance pro- 
tection. 


Agency Problems 


In adopting multiple line under- 
writing, problems will arise in the 
agency field which cannot be ignored. 
Some problems will relate to vary- 
ing rates of commission established 
on fire and casualty lines. The 
packaging of insurance will pose 
other competitive problems between 
companies in an agency. At the 
present time an agency may place 
the fire risks with one company and 
the liability hazards in another com- 
pany. A packaged insurance policy 
is issued by one company, and the 
company which former 
share of the business will be dis- 
turbed. New methods frequently 
upset established practices. Surely 
there is enough intelligence among 
executives and agents to 
these difficulties. 


loses its 


compose 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Multiple Underwriting——Continued 


At the time of signing the two 
recent multiple line bills in New 
York, Governor Dewey 
that the time had come to remove 
the restrictions imposed by statue 
which confined the activities of in- 
surance companies — to 
lines of insurance. He also indicated 
that this plan had 
venience for the insured public. He 
also felt that the removal of 
restrictions would 
petition among the companies, which 
would elicit the highest efficiency, 


suggested 


particular 


meant incon- 
these 


increase com- 


the highest productivity and the 
lowest cost. Regulation, he indi- 


cated, is necessary in the insurance 
business to protect the policvholder, 
but it should cur- 
tail sound, healthy competition. 


not be used to 


Time for Action 


It would therefore seem that the 
time has come to complete the mul- 
tiple line task in New York State. 
lf insurance executives of New 
York companies had not been so 


engaged in work connected with 








Smooth, modern highways lead the U. S. 
tourist into one of the most picturesque old 
capitals in the Western Hemisphere— Mexico 
City. Be sure your customers who are plan- 
ning this interesting trip have full protec- 


tion against the penalties of automobile 
accidents. 

A traffic accident can ruin an otherwise 
pleasant jaunt South of the Border. But 
when the tourist has our Mexican Tourist 
Automobile Policy he can turn his worries 
over to our on-the-spot Mexican insurance 
adjuster who knows Mexico's language, laws 
and customs. 

Our policy is printed in both English and 
Spanish. The North Americans can_ under- 
stand it and the Mexicans can understand 
tt. The information necessary to write Mexi- 
can Automobile Insurance is the same as 
is used to write a policy in this country. 

Any licensed agent or broker may insure 
nis clients through our Texas offices: 


SAN ANTONIO: 608 Alarmo Natl. Bidg. 


DALLAS: 111) Republic Bank Bldg. 
HOUSTON: Holman Ave., at San Jacinto 
AMARILLO: 51416 South Taylor St. 


Descriptive Folder on Request 


Cravens, Dergin & Company 


United States Managers 
tor 


Le Previsora Insurance Company of 
Mexico City 





U. S. A. agents and brokers 
insurance 


Through us, 
may handle all other forms of 
| tm Mexico. We solicit your orders. 
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the moratorium provided in Public 
Law 15, I believe they would have 
given more earnest consideration 
to the problem that is developing 
them in with the 
rapid spread of multiple line under- 
With 33 states 


for connection 


writing legislation. 


having complete multiple power 
legislation, many of them important 
insurance states, New York com- 
panies will soon find themselves 
seriously handicapped competitively. 
To be engaged in the insurance 


business in a full power state with 
limited charter powers, will not be 
satisfactory. 
Recently a New York company, 
the full reinsurance 
provided under the 
law, sought a similar 
full 


availing of 
powers now 
New York 

license in a 
state. The license was refused on 
the ground that as the company 
could not issue direct policies for 
many of the classes, it could not 
reinsure such One inevit- 
ably felt that retaliation was being 
used against the Appleton Rule. 


multiple power 


classes. 


In engaging in multiple line un- 
derwriting, the insurance business 
will not be entering some new and 
untried field. Rather will it be re- 
turning to the original pattern of in- 
surance as formulated by marine un- 
derwriters many centuries ago. This 
original form of insurance then pro- 
vided—and_ still provides—an “all 
risks” form of policy where the in- 
sured is protected against all haz- 
ards except such as are specifically 
from the contract. What 
has successfully been done at sea, 


excluded 


can surely be done on land and in 
the air. 


Three Point Program 


To clear the impossible situation 
that now exists, I would suggest the 
following three point legislative pro- 
gram to the executives of fire and 
marine, and casualty and 
companies organized under the laws 
of the State of New York: 


surety 


1—The abolition of the Appleton 
Rule. 

2—The broadening of charters to 
permit fire and marine, and casualty 
and surety companies to issue poli- 
cles protecting the owners of prop- 
erty against any and all hazards and 
liabilities involved in the ownership 


agement 


and use of any and all kinds of 
property and in the operation of any 
business. 

3—The broadening of the author- 
ity of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance in connection with issuance of 
licenses to operate under these new 
charters. Under such authority he 
should upon the 
production of proper evidence and 
subject to review by the Courts, to 


have discretion, 


withhold or withdraw the license of 
any company which was not fully 
complying with the statutes or was 
pursuing which, in his 
judgment, would inevitably be harm- 
ful to the insuring public. In other 
words, he should have the right to 
practice preventive insurance medi- 
cine, instead of bailing the policy- 
out 1 
has impaired the value of their poli- 


practices 


holders after mismanagement 
cies. 

Should such a program be 
adopted, it will pose further prob- 
lems insurance executives. 
Slowly but surely the internal con- 
duct of the insurance business will 
change. Subsidiary companies can 


for 


be liquidated; new divisions of un- 
derwriting may be necessary, where 
instead of setting up underwriting 
and claims departments according to 
the kinds of insurance, they will be 
set up from the buyers’ viewpoint. 
For instance, there may be personal 
risks departments and commercial 
risks departments to indicate two 
broad classifications, which might 
again be divided into smaller units. 
Agents and brokers may specialize 
in the same general categories, in- 
stead of specializing as at present in 
fire or marine, in casualty or surety 
business. In other words, the com- 
pany viewpoint and the agency view- 
point will change and a new era will 
begin in which the business will be 
organized to serve, primarily, the 
needs of the buyer of insurance pro- 
tection. It is for the f 
providing such protection that insur- 
ance companies are chartered. 


purpose ot 


Business moves on; industry be- 
comes more complicated and also 
more integrated; the world draws 
Insurance—one of 
the major servants of commerce and 
industry—cannot stand aloof. It 
must keep up with the procession. 


closer together. 


From an address before the American Man- 


Association 
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Amaturus was speaking of land- tains, he pushed ahead to a sum- 
marks. ‘“‘Have you heard of the mit, where he fell, exhausted. He 
Tomb of Abbas II? It was awoke at dawn to see the first 


rays of the morning sun touch- 
ing the famous gold dome. And 
although it was far off, he felt 


crowned with a dome of gold— 
a landmark for all to see. 





“One night,” continued Ama- safe. He had recognized a land- 
turus, “when a descendant of mark which now was.a symbol 
Abbas lost his way in the moun- of security.” 


When fire or hurricane sweeps all away, 
a good company’s name on your insurance 
policy becomes your symbol of security. 


—D. S. Butler 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
MECHANICS and TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, HARTFORD 15, CONN, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
175 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 234 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 


MEMBER THE ASSOCIATED AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 
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English Regulation—from 34 


consider a proposition from another 
insurance company. This respect 
for tradition is contrary to the at- 
titude maintained by many Ameri- 
cans that if a practice has been 
pursued over a long period of time, 
that fact alone is evidence that it 
should be changed. 


Centers of Influence 


This persistency is so great that 





directly to the extent that might be 
expected. They seem to devote their 
efforts largely to fortifying centers 
of influence so that their business 
may be expanded over the course 
of years. An interesting by-product 
of this way of doing business is 
the formation of so-called local 
boards of directors. These boards 
have nothing whatsoever to do with 
the affairs of management, and they 
exist solely for the production of 
business. They are established in 
communities where a particular com- 





companies do not concentrate on pany occupies a major position 
the production of new business in the writing of insurance and 
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Albany . Baltimore . Boston . Chicago - 


Newark New Haven Philadelphia 








do business with— good for the insured, good for themselves. 


ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 

FORTY-NINE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
Cleveland - Detroit . Houston - 


+ Pittsburgh 


@ Over 98% of the policies on our books at the end 
of 1946 were placed by agents and brokers. 
; 
@ Today there are three times as many agents and 
brokers placing business with the Atlantic companies 
as there were 10 years ago. 
: ; 
These facts mean that more and more producers are convinced ; 
that the friendly Atlantic companies are good companies to 





Los Angeles 


+ Rochester + San Francisco 
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where it believes that that pe sition 
can be extended through the co- 
operation of people of influence in 
the community. Such influential 
persons are nominated to the local 
board, for which they are com- 
pensated sometimes by flat and uni- 
form sums and other times accord- 
ing to their value to the company. 
One observer said that local boards 
of directors are like parallel lines 

they never meet. However, that 
opinion of the actual worth of such 
hoards was not sustained by the 
majority of persons with whom | 
spoke. 

It is important to note that local 
boards are established by the “tariff” 
companies only by joint consent. 
Obviously a certain reciprocity exists 
among the companies in permitting 
the establishment of local boards in 
specific communities. The tariff 
companies, it may be interpolated, 
correspond to the “board” companies 
of the United States and occupy a 
principal position in the English in- 
surance market. 

The two factors described, that 
is the tendency of business to persist 
and the influence of the local boards 
of directors, tend to keep business 
on the books of a company. In 
addition, such new 
springs up quickly falls within the 
reach of an established company or 
iS ap- 


business as 


one of its many agents. It 
parent therefore, that the opportun- 
ties for a new and untried company 
to obtain any amount of business 
sufficient to make the venture profit- 
able are definitely limited. 


Functions of Agents 


The function of the English insur- 
ance agent is limited indeed if con- 
trasted with the services which 
representatives of the American 
agency system perform. The English 
agent does not write policies nor to 
any appreciable extent does he en- 
deavor to underwrite business. These 
functions are the responsibility of 
the home office. The agent is simply 
a man who procures business. He 
may also collect the premium and re- 
mit it gross to the home office. He is 
chiefly a good-will emissary of the 
home office, with little 
authority or responsibility, and has 
no voice in the management of the 
company. 


vested 
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This is not to imply that the agent 
is left completely to his own devices 
in servicing the business which he 
procures. At all times he has at his 
command the services of an inspec- 
tor. The inspector in the English 
scheme of things is the equivalent 
of our special agent. Inspectors 
operating out of branch offices are 
assigned to territories and they are 
constantly combing their territories 
for new business through their con- 
tacts with the agents, most of whom 
are lawyers, accountants and real 
estate agents. The inspectors also 
cover their territories with a view to 
procuring new agents to represent 
their companies. 

The rates of commission vary from 
10% to 15% for agents, mostly 
the larger figure. While these are 
much below our commission rate 
levels, they cannot be much below 
in net return to the agent, because 
of the limited service that the agent 
is expected to render. However, we 
cannot be certain as to the net earn- 
ings of agents because rebating is an 
accepted practice. It is not illegal 
and it not considered improper. 
Frequently the agent and the assured 
simply negotiate as to the agents 
compensation. There are some who 
believe that the prevalence of rebat- 
ing in England is unusual, while 
others believe that it is rather com- 
mon. There does not seem to be 
any way of determining which belief 
is more nearly correct because there 
is no way of verifying the condition. 


"“Own-Case" Agents 


The insurance agent in England 
is faced with a form of competition 
which is practically non-existent 
here and that is what is termed the 
“own-case” agent. Anyone who has 
a sufficient volume of business may 
approach a company directly and 
ask to be appointed as agent. If this 
volume of business happens to be on 
his own risks it makes no differ- 
ence. The result is that any par- 
ticular assured can deal directly with 
the company and seek to have him- 
self appointed as an agent thereby 
saving for himself the agent’s com- 
pensation. Since the important 
services of underwriting, advice as 
to coverage, engineering and policy 
writing are performed by the home 
office, it is hard to argue against 
the practice, 
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(Mr. Homeowner, it’s squarely up to you 


Whar have you done to prevent the loss of your 
home—a possible loss of life? 


Here are the principal causes of fires—the rest is up 


to you. Do it now. 


( i? 
Or baie Careless use of 

poe matches and 
careless smok- 
ing habits. 


Misuse of gaso- 
line and all 
inflammable 
fluids. 





PREVENT A FIRE—HELP SAVE A LIFE—SAVE A HOME 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 137 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


We will gladly furnish Reproductions on request. 





Faulty heating 
and cooking 
equipment — 
stoves, fur- 
naces, chim- 
neys, flues and 
pipes. 





Defective wir- 
ing and electri- 
cal appliances. 








You will understand by now that 
there are no qualifications, legal or 
otherwise, for appointment as an in- 
surance agent. No special training, 
knowledge or experience are re- 
quired. No particular volume of 
business must be produced. As I 
mentioned a moment ago, agents are 
recruited from among lawyers, ac- 
countants and real estate agents. 
Hence a large number of agents have 
other means of livelihood, and uti- 
lize their representation of a com- 
pany as a means of supplementing 
their regular incomes from the prac- 
tice of their professions. 


agents in England. 


It is impossible to obtain an ac- 
curate estimate of the number of 
It was facetiously 
suggested that we take the popula- 
tion of England and divide by two. 
While this is an obvious solution, it 
indicates how radically different the 
system is from our own. 


English Brokers 


To a greater extent than is true 
of the agent, the English broker is 
a professional insurance man. They 
are much more limited in number 


(Continued on the next page) 
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English Regulation—Continued 


and serve their assureds in a man- 
ner that is relatively comparable to 
the services of the American insur- 
ance broker. The broker places 
business with tariff and non-tariff 
companies and with underwriters at 
Lloyds. However, it is estimated 
that 95% of the fire business written 
by the larger brokers is placed in 
the tariff market. 

There is a corporation of insur- 
ance brokers which has from 300 to 


400 individual members. It includes 
within its ranks practically all im- 
portant brokers. It has from time 
to time endeavored to obtain a royal 
charter which would, under the 
English custom, give a definite pro- 
fessional status to its members. This 
has been opposed by representatives 
of companies and since royal char- 
ters are not granted in matters where 
there is a difference of opinion, it 
is improbable that a charter will be 
obtained for many years, and per- 
haps none will ever be granted. 





Highlights 


IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


Ss. 
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National Union 
and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PITTSBURGH :f2sgj: PENNSYLVANIA 
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A current problem is the rate of 


commission on motor insurance, 
which is compulsory in England. 
Some brokers, particularly the 


larger onés, believe that the present 
rate of 20% on motor business is 
excessive and may lead to nationali- 
zation of this form of coverage. The 
larger brokers favor a reduction in 
the rate to 10%, but they are op- 
posed in this by the smaller brokers. 
Lloyds pays 25% on this coverage. 


No Agents’ Associations 


The corporation of insurance 
brokers, although short of its desired 
status as a chartered society, pro- 
vides a voice by which the views of 
the brokers may be presented, both 
to the companies and to the Goyv- 
ernment. There is no comparable 
organization of agents. Except for 
some smaller groups, they are prac- 
tically unorganized and are in no 
position to exert any influence upon 
the companies which they represent. 
This action, while at variance with 
our system can be interesting only 
in contemplation of the entire 
method of conducting the insurance 
business in England. There is no 
evidence that the agents are dissatis- 
fied and certainly the officials of 
the companies seem aware of the 
advantages to them of being in com- 
plete unity on all phases of their 
operations, including commission 
rates, policy forms, rates and serv- 
ices rendered to agents and assureds, 
all of which of course are often the 
subject of discussion between agents 
and companies in this country. 

I have tried to give a “bird's-eye 
view” of certain aspects of the in- 
surance business as it is conducted 
in England. In concluding, I want 
to make it clear that no criticism of 
any phase of the English methods 
has been intended by me. I can only 
repeat that, considered as an entity, 
the English system commands pro- 
found respect. The companies are 
stable and strong, and provide the 
English public with excellent forms 
of coverage at reasonable rates. | 
recommend the system as worthy of 
careful study by American insur- 
ance men and by public officials 


alike. 


From an address before the New York State 
Association of Local Agents. 
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Insuranee Certifieates - - 


LAYMAN’S look at most 

insurance policies—to say 

nothing of a look by those 
experienced in dealing with insur- 
ance—(short of the trained insur- 
ance man) reveals a most amazing, 
complicated, confusing document of 
strange and meaningless figures, 
codes, terms, legal phrases, clauses 
of limitation, exclusions which take 
away in one clause coverage granted 
in another clause. 

In addition to the confusing com- 
plexity of insurance contracts them- 
selves, there is a question concerning 
the adequacy of certificates of in- 
surance. Certificates of insurance 
are used for a number of purposes, 
chiefly that of informing other in- 
terested parties of what insurance 
is carried by another person or firm, 
notably contractors doing work for 
others, which certificates are made 
to reveal type of insurance—cover- 
age—limits—expiration date and 
agreement to notify if cancelled or 
altered. 


Do Certificates Conceal? 


Now on the face of it, this ap- 
pears a fair degree of information 
to a principal who wishes to know 
of the insurance background of his 
contractor, but its limitations as 
such an instrument are not apparent 
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Do They Reveal or Conceal? 


by L. L. SCHLOSSER, Assistant Secretary, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 


at all on the face of it, and only 
come to light when some unhappy 
experience brings it to the test. 
This leads us right into the question 
as to whether insurance certificates 
reveal—or conceal. 

The last printed statement on the 
certificate is a hedge by the insuring 
company wherein the company says 
that “reasonable care has been ex- 
ercised to make this certificate ac- 
curate. In the event of any material 
change in or cancellation of such 
policy, the company will make all 
reasonable effort to notify the party 
at whose request certificate is issued, 
but the company assumes no re- 
sponsibility for any mistake, nor 
shall the company be liable in any 
way for failure to give such notice.” 

With what assurance then, may a 
principal reply on the adequacy of 
the indicated insurance carried by 
his contractor? Defense offered by 
the agent, that inadequacy of cover- 
age is usually due to insured’s un- 
willingness to pay the premium, is 


true in some cases. But we must 
remember the many cases in which 
contractors were surprised and 
deeply concerned, when informed 
of the direct risks to which their 
operations exposed them, and on 
which their policies of insurance 
designedly excluded coverage. In 
many of these cases, deficiencies in 
coverage were remedied upon re- 
quest and no objection raised to 
increase premium costs. 


Legal Verbiage 


The insurance company lays the 
problem of precision of expression 
and legal verbiage in the lap of 
the lawyer, and properly so. The 
lawyer joins his talents with the 
technican, whose difficult task it is 
to relate—the one to the other—the 
expression of intent to cover what 
liability—when—where—for how 
much—for whom—for what con- 
sideration—under what conditions 


(Continued on the next page) 
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More Than Ever 


The Accent 
is on 


SERVICE 


More than ever, the ac- 
cent is on service. Today's 
problems are of greater 
diversity and complexity. 
Recent and impending rate 
and classification changes 
require special analysis. 
Moreover, business and 
personal interests are at- 
tuned to longer range 
planning. The post-war 
trend to normalcy has 
placed added emphasis 
on careful scheduling to 
meet specific require- 
ments. 


Thus, from every stand- 
point, the accent is on 
service. An alert informa- 
tion and advisory pro- 
gram, coupled with long 
experience and training, 
equips our Fieldmen to 
render you maximum as- 
sistance on today’s special 
problems and _  opportu- 
nities. 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
lll John Street, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exch. Bldg., Chicago 4, 
Illinois 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
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Insurance Certificates—Continued 


—with what limitations—with what 
exclusions—with definitions of in- 
surer—of insured—of accidents— 
of contingencies—of liabilities of 
subrogation rights—etc. 


Sales Appeal 


The seller has less reason to find 
this document complex and confus- 
ing, because he becomes familiar 
with it. He studies it, and finds its 
sales appeal. He also knows its limi- 
tations and variations, its exclusions, 
definitions and contingencies. The 
sales appeal lies in protection af- 
forded to the purchaser. This sales 
appeal is lost if the seller talks 
about the technicalities of the con- 
tract—about the limitations—about 
the exclusions. So—does the seller 
talk about these things? No. But— 
they are printed in the contract. 
Then—what has he sold? 

Along with protection, the seller 
has also sold verbiage—confusion 
—contradiction—and in many cases, 
disappointment at results. And in 
too many cases, an inner conviction 
on the part of the buyer, that he has 
been deliberately “taken,” by a clever 
but unscrupulous insurance com- 
pany, and an equally clever and un- 
scrupulous agent. 

Now, nothing is farther from 
the truth. My hand is extended 
in fellowship and sympathy to both 
insuring company and agent. But 
what of this disappointed buyer 
whose bitterness results, not from 
fraud or deceit, but from his own 
misunderstanding of what he 
thought his premium bought? Shall 
we not also sympathize with him? 
Is there not something we can do 
to avoid this? Sympathy now is 
cold comfort. His future skepticism 
and enmity may do more harm to 
insurance, than ten friends can 
counteract in a long time. The solu- 
tion of this problem warrants care- 
ful study, rather than a_ hurried 
defense of the process which caused 
It. 


The Buyer Must Be Protected 


The man who is the boss—the man 
who buys insurance for himself as 
an individual, or as the owner of 
a small business, or the man dele- 


gated to do the buying of insur. 
ance for big business, (and who is 
supposed to do this job incidental 
to a lot of other things that he has 
to do) can properly be classified as 
the layman. This man is not es- 
sentially a student of insurance, 
We can all realize that when the 
insurance man says, and properly 
so, “read your policy,” he should 
be taken quite literally, but is that 
enough? Can any underwriter af- 
ford to shrug his shoulders and 
dispose of the problem so easily? 
Surely the code of ethics obtaining 
in the insurance business today has 
reached heights far beyond that 
ancient maxim of the trickster, “‘let 
the buyer beware!” 


Improvements Can Be Made 


The intrinsic worth of insurance 
is such, that problems like these 
are comparable only to growing 
pains. But they are things which 
merit thought, and the earnest con- 
sideration of able insurance execu- 
tives and lawyers, to determine 
whether improvements can be made. 

Men with ability enough to de- 
vise a line of insurance to be sold 
to a man who needs it, must have 
the ability to devise a contract that 
doesn’t need an expert to analyze 
it. The boss wants a contract that 
even he can read and understand, 
without spending a lot of time on 
it. He wants to buy a contract 
that protects him in all paragraphs— 
mot one that protects in one clause, 
and removes that protection in 
another. The contract that needs 
too careful analysis leaves the buyer 
with only that protection which his 
own sharp eyes and wits furnish. 

Insurers and underwriters have 
demonstrated sufficient honesty of 
purpose, sufficient integrity of ad- 
ministration, sufficient _ technical 
training and resourcefulness, that 
we should be able to foresee the time 
when most of these problems will 
be solved. They are truly of a 
minor mechanical and_ technical 
nature, but as they have direct bear- 
ing on customer good will, the 
significance of a practical and satis- 
factory solution can be most im- 
portant for both insurer and insured. 


From an address before the Insurance Con- 
ference of the American Management Associa- 
tion. 
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ning and conflagration, we know 

that all fires start through the 
human agency or through equipment 
essential to, or the accident of, hu- 
man use. The insurance, therefore, 
is not so much on the property as it 
is on the assured with reference to 
the property. The study of moral 
hazard leads us straight to the hu- 
man equation in the risk. The under- 
writing necessity is that of being 
able to interpret the degree of risk 
as determined by the purpose or 
intent of assured, his care or care- 
lessness with reference to his prop- 
erty, his honesty or dishonesty in 
handling his affairs, his knowledge 
and ability of how to care for them 
and protect them. There is no simple 
formula for this. The problem is 
to determine future acts of human 
beings, and the only lead we have 
to them is to look back over his 
past and to inform ourselves of 
his situation in the present, and from 
this information draw deductions 
as to what his future acts may be. 


Briss anc the hazard of light- 


Constant Change 


The extent of poor moral hazard 
might almost be measured by the 
effect of modern developments. 
Here is where we strike the great 
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Epitor’s Note: The following 
quotes in part a speech made several 
years ago by an executive of the 
Retail Credit Company. We believe 
tt will prove of interest today as 
“Moral Hazard” is bound to play an 
increasing part in underwriting fire 
lines as conditions change. 


element of constant change in the 
aspect of moral hazard. This con- 
tinual changing is the problem on 
which the underwriters must have 
facilities to enable them to know 
and be able to judge the effect that 
changes in business have on the 
profits, the interests, the intents, 
and plans of the people who come 
to them with their property to be 
covered for fire insurance. 

Rates, whether high or low, will 
not do the underwriting. To some 
extent they take care of the hazards 
arising from building construction, 
exposure of location and of occu- 
pancy, but of the ability, intent, or 
purpose of the assured they tell 
nothing. They do not tell what 
interest the owner or occupant of 
the property has in maintaining it 
against fire or the probability of fire. 
These rates make no allowance for 
the kind of individual as they do 
for the kind of property. They can- 
not cover the ground of where the 





MORAL HAZARD 


assured’s interest lies, nor what his 
disposition will be towards main- 
taining the property, whether he will 
guard and protect it, or neglect it 
and let it deteriorate and accumulate 
physical and accidental fire hazards. 
The rate cannot determine whether 
the property is surrounded by pros- 
perity and interest and whether it 
is a necessity to the assured. It 
may be in an atmosphere of dissatis- 
faction and desired change. It may 
be inadequate for the need, or a 
burden to carry. 


The Role of Inspection Agencies 


The mission of the inspection 
agencies in the field of insurance 
is to supply the necessary missing 
compound that will enable the com- 
panies to expand their business and, 
at the same time, know their busi- 
ness. The inspection agency is a 
disinterested party to the insurance 
transaction. It is bent entirely on 
the problem of developing informa- 
tion of an underwriting nature about 
the assured. Its purpose is to enable 
the executive to exercise the same 
degree of selection he would be able 
to effect if the assureds were people 
of his own personal knowledge and 
acquaintance. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BEST’S DIGEST 
OF 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


BEST'S DIGEST OF IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS — the 
only work of its kind in 
existence. Designed to 
meet the needs of every- 
one interested in obtain- 
ing the true value of in- 
surance shares. 


Contains, on a per share 
basis, analyses of 130 fire, 
casualty and life insur- 
ance companies ten- 
year financial and oper- 
ating exhibits liqui- 
dating value divi- 
dends .. premium re 
serve equity invest- 
ment income .. capi- 
tal gains and losses .. 

also, important security 
holdings actual mar- 
ket value of assets 
group financial statements 

etc. 


Place your order now for 
prompt delivery. 


$10.09 
PER COPY 
(Postage Included) 


ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Moral Hazard—Continued 


The point in the inspection report 
is that the information comes from 
someone who is acquainted with the 
assured. In effect it has the quality 
of giving the underwriter the bene- 
fit of a personal acquaintance with 
every person applying for insur- 
ance, regardless of where he may 
be located or what position he may 
occupy in the social scale of the 
country. 


It is surprising, the tremendous 
range of facts that are developed in 
these inspection reports. Through 
them the personal habits and char- 
acter of the assured are disclosed. 
It becomes known whether he has a 
reputation for reliability and depend- 
ability among the people who have 
lived with him and know him in his 
private and his business life. It 
becomes known whether he keeps his 
bills paid and respects his contractual 
obligations. You secure a definite 
impression of his worth and income. 
The inspection reports bring to light 
the state of his business—whether 
it is prosperous or beset by some 
contrary circumstances, either with- 
in or without its organization. You 
know the direction of his course, 
whether it is forward or backward. 
An indication is given of any situ- 


ation of a disturbing or upsetting 
nature that might be apt to affect 
his attitude and care or carelessness 
with reference to his home or busgj- 
ness. 

The underwriting value of infor- 
mation of this kind is no longer a 
question of doubtful speculation, [t 
is necessary to know not only the 
worth and income, but also how the 
worth is acquired and how the in- 
come is directed. Is it sufficient ip 
each particular instance to place the 
assured beyond such pressure as 
might make the proceeds from the 
insurance policy more desirable to 
him than the possession of the prop- 
erty itself? 

I don’t mean that all men who 
find themselves in this position are 
going to do anything directly or 
indirectly to contribute to the loss, 
There are many men of sufficiently 
steady character to be in this position 
and still be safe risks for insurance. 
On the other hand, we all know that 
business written altogether among 
people in depressed circumstances 
would produce a tremendously high 
loss ratio. It is not desirable to ac- 
cept those whose past reputations do 
not show them with character strong 
enough to bear the burden of re- 
verses. 





Inspection News. 





New officers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters are shown just after their election 
at the National Board's 8Ist annual meeting May 27 at Hotel Commodore in New York. 
Left to right, J. M. Haines, president; W. Ross McCain, vice president; Peter J. Berry, 
secretary; and W. E. Mallalieu, general manager. 
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USE COMPANY ADS 


DVERTISING can _ never 
Avie its maximum results 

if its intended beneficiaries are 
lackadaisical. A rude or disinter- 
ested clerk can kill the urge to buy 
that was created by an advertise- 
ment. No advertiser, however, can 
hope for a utopia where his whole- 
salers and retailers utilize his ad- 
vertising to the full. 

On the other hand, he can at least 
attempt to secure complete co-opera- 
tion from his own sales-representa- 
tives. 

1) As a starter, let’s take the 
salesman of a small company who 
can be greeted by a_ hard-boiled 
buyer with “I’ve never heard of your 
company.” What more diplomatic 
or hard-hitting reply can there be 
than—‘Really, Mr. Prospect? I am 
surprised. Don’t you read _ the 
(name of publications on the list) ? 
Have you a copy? I’d like to show 
you our advertisement.’’ The point 
is that buyers, no matter how porcu- 
pine in manner they are, know by 
now that shoe-stringers and fly-by- 
nighters don’t advertise regularly in 
publications. 


Ads Are Read 


2) People read advertisements. 
That doesn’t mean that they invari- 
ably write for full details, even 
though something in the advertiser's 
message definitely interested them. 
However, the high spots in the state- 
ment, if repeated personally, can 
often revive the interest. Some 
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by PHILLIP J. HOWE 


salesmen memorize the _ striking 
phrases of their company’s ad, others 
use a reprint of a current proof as 
a sales-text. 

3) Even more compelling than 
the reprint of an advertisement is a 
publication opened at a page to show 
the ad itself. 


On the Record 


4) What a salesman says in an 
interview can be heavily discounted 
by a prospect as understandable 
over-enthusiasm. The very same 
statement, made in print in a repu- 
table publication and signed by his 
company’s name, is “on the record.” 
Strong claims are more impressive 
if pointed out on a publication page. 

Up to here we’ve been concerried 
with what a salesman can do with 
his company’s advertising when 
confronting a prospect. That doesn’t 
exhaust the topic. 

5) Some advertisements tell “per- 
formance stories” in a_ particular 
market or are specialized to appeal to 
a particular audience. A salesman’s 
card clipped to such a reprint often 
secures an interview which would 
have been denied to a salesman who 
announced himself only as “Mr. 
Dash of The Blank Co.” More- 
over, when successful, it gets the 
interview off to a flying start by 
eliminating the introductory, ex- 
planatory palaver which may con- 
sume half or more of the total time 


which a busy prospect has alloted to 
the whole session, and thus enables 
the salesman to complete an ade- 
quate presentation. 

6) Reprints are often helpful for 
“thank you” follow-ups after 
a contact, either with a letter or a 
hand-written, memory-jogging no- 
tation on the margin. 

7) If “B” company mentions “A” 
company in an advertisement, the 
chances are that the complimented 
“A” company will want several re- 
prints. If the “B” company sales- 
man appears at the “A” company 
place of business with a batch of 
proofs, the end-result may be a series 
of good-will-winning displays on the 
“A” establishment’s bulletin boards. 


use as 


One Man Did This 


8) Because one salesman (in pre- 
war days) found a major share of 
his sales-potential among successful 
bidders on public construction jobs 
for which his machines could be 
used, he attended all important let- 
tings in his territory, as did the 
bidders and some of his competitors. 
However, he wasn’t content to wait 
and start his sales-campaign after 
the successful bidder had been an- 
nounced. To give the bidders “some- 
thing to do” while waiting for the 
formalities to begin, he placed before 
each chair around the bidders’ table 
a stapled batch of advertising proofs 
selected to show his product’s spe- 
cial applicability to the particular 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Your Clients and Their Employees 
Will Like This Service 


Here’s a type of coverage that will 
deeply interest many of your most 
important commercial clients — 
and the commissions can be 
sizable. 


Many employers have asked this 
question — "How can I set up an 
employee incentive and retire- 
ment plan and still not obligate 
myself to a heavy fixed commit- 
ment?” The Connecticut Mutual 
Profit Sharing and Retirement Plan 
provides the answer to that ques- 
tion. The employer contributes to 
the plan only a fixed percentage 
of profits each year, a portion to 
be invested in life insurance, the 
balance in a trusteed account. Em- 
ployees deeply appreciate both the 
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immediate insurance protection af- 
forded their families and the re- 
tirement benefits available for 
themselves. There are tax advan- 
tages to both employer and em- 
ployees. 


Among the pioneers in pension 
and profit sharing trusts, The Con- 
necticut Mutual is fully equipped 
to help when an agent has such a 
prospect. Any good fire and cas- 
ualty agency has among its own 
clients numerous such prospects. 


Send today for your copy of an 
explanatory booklet that tells why 
and how a Connecticut Mutual 
Profit Sharing and Retirement Plan 
will appeal to your clients. 


: S7ie CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - HARTFORD 


Name 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Please send me, free and without obligation, your booklet 
“KA Profit Sharing and Retirement Plan.” 
its possible application to some of my clients. 


I'm interested in 
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Use Company Ads—Continued 


type of work called for by the con- 
tract to be placed. The result was 
that bidders who might otherwise 
have sat nervously twiddling their 
fingers through the waiting minutes 
spent them studying and absorbing 
information which was directly and 
immediately ‘‘up their alley.” 


9) Another salesman had a call- 
ing list made up almost exclusively 
of Blue Chip manufacturers, you 
know the kind who have so many 
salesmen calling on them that, for 
both and necessity, their 
reception lobbies need to be fitted up 
as reading rooms, with an assorted 
range of both business and general 
magazines. This salesman noted that 
many an “insider,’ waiting for an 
associate or brushing off a caller, 
would look at what was nearest him 
on the magazine table. He walked 
around the table, opening the maga- 
zines to his company’s insertion and 
leaving them face up. Once he had 
circled a table, it was a combination 
of an interior billboard display and 
a ready-reference file! He felt 
amply rewarded the morning he saw 
a Mr. Big, one rank above the man 
he was cultivating, pick up and 
study one of the pages which had 
been left exposed. 


courtesy 


Develop Your Own Uses 


Neither of the last two examples 
is widely applicable but they have 
a special pertinence as evidence of 
how a salesman who has an inherent 
appreciation of advertising or has 
been convinced of its value by ade- 
quate schooling from his manage- 
ment, will develop his own custom- 
made practices, form-fitting to his 
own opportunities and activities, 
originating tactics and stratagems 
which no sales manager or advertis- 
ing manager will offer to him ready- 
made. 


For instance, there was the sales- 
man who always claimed that one 
of his most successful devices was 
to take out a proof of an advertise- 
ment and say, worriedly, “Look, Mr. 
Z , do you think the figures we 
quote in this advertisement can be 
true? It seems to me that’s an 
awfully stre mg claim, and I’d like to 


get your opinion!” 
—From 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


wr Pre rPr = 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


SERVICES 


62. 
110. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. Blank Books 


68. 
70. 
71. 
72. 


73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 
80. 
81. 


69. 


* 


Accounting System 
Elevator Modernization 
Fire Protection 

Office Planning 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 


Business Forms 

Envelopes 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

Marking Devices 

Paper 

Paper Perforators 

Pens 

Pencils 

Pencil Sharpeners 

Stamp Pads 

Staples 

Staple Removers 

Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Cleaning Material 


. Copyholders 

. Copy Ribbon 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 


91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 


95. 


Holder 
Index 
Pads 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 
105. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
104. 
99. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Birthday Cards 
Bulletin Boards 
Cleansing Cream 

Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 
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AIR CIRCULATOR 


HIS air circulator manufactured by 

Rex Cole, Incorporated, will ventilate 
an area of approximately 20,000 cubic feet 
(larger than an average room) without 
drafts and at a cost of less than 2 cent 
an hour. Of all chromium construction, 
it weighs only 10!4 pounds, stands 1434” 
from the floor, is 1434” in diameter and is 
powered by a precision built motor. 
Equipped with a twelve-foot cord, it can 
be moved with complete safety. 
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C1 éPersonal File 

[] Wire Recorder 
Insurance Calculator 
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(1) Modern Wastebasket 
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PERSONAL FILE 


ECAUSE the Rock-a-File personal file 

opens sideways, it requires less space 
and makes instantly available the entire 
contents of the two letter-size compart- 
ments. Manufactured by the Rockwell- 
Barnes Company in gray, green, walnut or 
mahogany finish, with or without a lock, it 
measures 32” high by 22” wide by 1214” 
deep. 





WIRE RECORDER 


OUND-ON-WIRE, a wire recorder 

manufactured by Standard Business 
Machines Company, can be used for gen- 
eral office dictation, recording of confer- 
ences and business meetings or many 
other recording purposes. Features 
stressed by the company are extreme fidel- 
ity and clarity of reproduction, absence 
of extraneous noises, convenience and 
economy. Recordings can be kept on the 
wire for permanent reference and replayed 
as frequently as desired or can be cleared 
for re-recording merely by recording new 
material over the old. An hour’s dicta- 
tion can be recorded on one spool of wire. 


ELECTRONIC INTERCOM 


_— new Dictograph electronic inter. 
communication system provides instant 
selective voice to voice contact. The ten. 
call capacity master station can call either 
sub-stations or other master stations, thus 
allowing the system to be extended at any 
time. Dictograph Products, Incorporated, 
the manufacturers, stress the system’s 
high fidelity of tone and low cost. Their 
specialists will analyze your individual 
requirements and design a system to meet 
them. 





MODERN WASTEBASKET 


O PREVENT damage to desks and 

other office furniture, Maso Steel Prod- 
ucts’ new sheet steel wastebasket is con- 
structed with built-in rubber sections at 
the top four corners. Available in green, 
gray or walnut baked enamel finish, the 
basket is 12” square at the top, 1014” 
square at the bottom and 14! inches deep. 
Rubber feet keep it 34” from the floor. 





INSURANCE CALCULATOR 


NEW insurance calculator constructed 

of Vinylite, a washable and practically 
indestructable plastic, has been introduced 
by the Garbutt Hatch Calculator Com- 
pany. In addition to the usual determin- 
ation of percentage pro and short rate, 
this device provides for the computation 
of term rates, co-insurance rates, pre- 





miums, return and earned premiums in 
dollars and cents, pro and short rate of 
any conventional term, interest, commis- 
sions and all other problems involving 
the element of time. Accurate to 1/10 
of 1%, the calculator is disk shape and 
only ten inches in diameter. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


RECENTLY undertook a survey 

of about 50 representative insur- 

ance offices to try to learn what 
the girls really wanted from their 
jobs—and what their bosses thought 
they wanted. The results were start- 
ling. Even in offices in which just 
one girl was employed it was sur- 
prising to see the kind of thinking 
the men used regarding their help. 

In my survey I covered seven 
work factors: 

1. Credit for work 

2. Promotion on merit 

3. Interesting work 

4, Salary increases 

5. Pleasant working conditions 

6. Job security 

7. Advice on personal problems 

I found that “Credit for work” 
was the most important thing to the 
employee in the insurance office! She 
wants credit for the work she does! 
... But how important does the 
boss feel this is ... to her? It’s 
5th in importance to her—he thinks! 

The girl, in your office, wants you 
to show that you appreciate the good 
work she is doing. She wants you 
to show that you appreciate the fact 
that she isn’t a clock-watcher, that 
she'll work through her lunch hour 
or late in the evening to keep her 
work up. 


Promotion on Merit 


Next: “Promotion on merit”. . . 
The boss thinks the employee isn’t 
very interested in this. In fact, he 
places it 4th on the 7-factor list. 

_ But to the employee, it’s second in 
mportance. . . . How many girls do 
you know of, who, because they are 
women, are kept at routine work 
when they could perform duties of 
4 more executive type? Men are 
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by VIRGINIA C. PARSONS 
Casualty Editor 
Taylor Publishing Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


brought in—and darned if the girls 
don’t have to teach them the work! 
But they are brought in and put in 
positions over her. 

When I think how agents sit girls 
down to doing the same old thing 
over and over again, day in day out 
without any change—how one girl 
sits huddled over a typewriter, an- 
other over a desk for 8 hours a day, 
I’m not at all surprised that these 
uninformed gentlemen list “interest- 
ing work” in 6th place. They just 
aren’t hep! But the girls list it as 
3rd in importance. They like variety 
in their work. ... Why do you 
think Eve was tempted to eat that 
apple? She was getting tired of her 
diet ; that’s why! 


Interesting Work 


“Interesting work” is just another 
way of saying “an interest in work” 
. . . And to have an interest in their 
work girls must feel that they have 
a stake in it. 

The successful executive includes 
his office employees in his aims and 
ambitions. He realizes that enthusi- 
asm is contagious—and he gives 
those with whom he works an op- 
portunity to catch the disease from 
him! 

It’s all done with mirrors—mir- 
rors reflecting enthusiasm! Yes, 
when we possess enthusiasm, nothing 
can stop us! 

The 50 agents whom I contacted 
rated salary increases second—but, 
as we have seen, there were 3 other 
factors their employees felt were 
were important. .. . 


WHAT DO THE GIRLS WANT? 


Sure, she likes raises! Who 
doesn’t? It’s one positive way she 
has of knowing that she is pleasing 
her boss! . . . But if she is the type 
of person one wants in the office, she 
isn’t going to let raises rule her good 
judgment. However, if you have a 
girl in your office who deserves more 
than she’s getting, then for heaven’s 
sake, pay it to her! Too many times 
during my 20 years in business have 
I seen a girl skimping along on a 
meagre salary, then finally quitting 
and going someplace where she ap- 
parently, was worth more—at least, 
where she was paid more. But what 
happened when the boss tried to re- 
place her? He had to pay someone 
else $15 or $20 more a month than 
he had been paying her. If he'd 
given her that money, he would have 
kept a loyal, trained worker—and 
wouldn’t have been out a cent more. 
In fact, he would have saved him- 
self the trouble and expense of train- 
ing a new employee—and we all 
know that is an expensive process. 
. . . Too, there are many offices that 
keep their old, loyal help at a low 
salary, hiring new employees in at 
a higher salary than that being paid 
the older employees. And I’ve seen 
offices walk out in a body in protest 
of such practices. And can you 
blame them? How would agents 
feel if they were to learn that some 
company took on new agencies at a, 
say, 25% commission, but kept their 
old agencies on a 20% basis ? Would 
they think that was quite fair? They 
would not be able to pull out of that 
company fast enough! 


We all know that the insurance 
industry is suffering an acute short- 
age of female help right now. But 
they aren't alone. . . . Every office 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Girls Want—Continued 


in the country is complaining about 
this shortage. In an editorial in one 
of the insurance publications re- 
cently, it was pointed out that the 
insurance industry in the past has 
not paid as much to women employ- 
ees as less stable lines of work be- 
cause, first, it offered job security, 
and second, it offered an opportunity 
to work in a high-class atmosphere, 
and this fact was supposed to offset 


the higher pay in other industries! 
In other words, the girl in the in- 
surance office could assimulate high 
class atmosphere instead of meat and 
potatoes ! 

That’s a lot of hooey! 

Pay me what I’m worth today! 
If I don’t make myself more valu- 
able to you tomorrow, then fire me 
and put someone in my place who 
can grow! It’s true that money 
won't buy happiness, but with it we 
can at least be unhappy in comfort! 
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Consideration 


How many agents, just five min- 
utes before quitting time, hand your 
girls enough work to keep them busy 
hours, with the remark. 
You'll be able to get that out to- 
night, won’t you?” 


for 2 


és 


There are hundreds of thousands 
of business men who were born, 
reared and educated in this country 
who know less about their native 
language than do most immigrants, 
And girls in their offices find it most 
inadvisable to change even one little 
word in a letter. They suffer the 
torments of the damned transcrib- 
ing, word for word, the poorly con- 
structed sentences composed of 
poorly chosen words. Thousands 
upon thousands of men who consider 
themselves executives have very 
little fundamental knowledge of the 
English language. They have never 
taken the time to study sentence 
construction ; they have never taken 
the time to study the formula for 
effective letter writing ; they haven't 
taken the time to study the defini- 
tions of words or their proper use. 

Yet they howl to the high 
heavens if a girl dares to make one 
little change. This doesn’t mean that 
all girls know how to write letters 
—or that all men do not... . £ And 
how you are going to decide which 
of you know the more, is your ques- 
tion—you answer it! 


Pleasant Working Conditions 


There’s nothing I like quite so 
well as a cup of coffee or a coke in 
the middle of the morning. It breaks 
up the day and gives me a “lift” that 
helps me accomplish 10% more 
work. I have made personal checks 
on girls in our office as well as on 
myself. During the hot summer 
months, a coke in mid-afternoon in- 
creased one stencil-cutter’s output 
for the two remaining hours almost 
25%, a stenographer transcribed an 
average of six more pages of short- 
hand notes an hour, and the girls in 
the collating room upped their work 
approximately 100 pieces an hour! 

Anything that makes work more 
enjoyable, whether it’s the color of 
the paint on the wall, the type of 
chair one sits in, the sentence con- 
struction in the letters she tran- 
scribes, the congeniality of other 
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employees, or a coke in mid-morn- 
ing, contributes to the pleasantness 
of the work one is doing—and in- 
creases or decreases the efficiency of 
the office staff. 


Job Security 


In 6th place on the list is “Job 
security.” The girls in the offices I 
contacted seemed to feel that if they 
are really on the ball, if they do their 
work well, if they try to earn pro- 
motions Or pay increases on merit, 
their jobs are secure. Indeed, career- 
women know that they can make 
their jobs secure if they are given 
the opportunity ! 

The career-minded girl finds 
things to do in any office. There’s 
no time in the office for knitting 
sweaters or crocheting doilies for the 
girl who is bent upon a business 
career... . But I’ve seen many 
girls take their knitting to work with 
them. I’ve often wanted to ask them 
if their mailing lists were up-to- 
date ; if their filing was done; if they 
couldn’t be making some telephone 
calls for their bosses ; if they couldn’t 
be getting out some direct-mail ma- 
terial; if there weren’t some little 
something they could be doing to 
make themselves more valuable to 
their employers. These girls don’t 
deserve any more than the minimum 
wage scale requires. . . . Indeed, I 
expect they would be happier wait- 
ing on table in some restaurant or 
selling gadgets across a 10¢-store 
counter. 


Personal Problems 


And now about advice on personal 
problems. . . . Perhaps the men feel 
they have enough to do to keep their 
own personal problems from getting 
too involved without giving advice 
to the girls, but anyway, whatever 
the reason, they see eye to eye with 
the girls on this. “Keep out of my 
personal affairs. Don’t try to tell me 
what church to attend or who to 
vote for. Don’t tell me who to go 
with or what books to read. I’m giv- 
ing you 8 hours a day—and the rest 
of the day is mine to spend as | 
darn-well-feel-like-it !” 

Yes, girls, that time is yours, but 
how do you spend it? Our work- 
time can’t lead to much future un- 
ss we supplement our efforts there 
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by using our spare time to advan- 
tage. 
You know, there are three kinds 


of ability—will-ability, do-ability 
and stick-ability. Unless we have the 
will to do, and stick to it, our ability 
isn’t going to be worth a continental. 


Spare Time 


Most of the world’s great men and 
women achieved their high stations, 
not in the course of their needful oc- 
cupations, but in their spare time! 


It’s nice to say 


“YOURE COVERED!” 


Nothing can do more to inspire confidence in 
your policyholders than the words, “You're 
covered,” or, “We'll pay that claim.” That's 
why American Casualty’s ComMPREHENSIVE 
Personal Liability Policy is rapidly replacing 
all other forms of personal liability coverage. 
Every liability hazard you can think of is 
covered automatically, with a few exceptions 
which may be covered by endorsement. The 
policy is available in either single or multiple 
limits. The latter includes automobile cover- 
age and is recommended since it provides 
the broadest protection obtainable. 





American Casualty Company 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Capital $2,000,000 





A tired-out rail-splitter crouched 
over his tattered books by candle- 
light at the day’s end, preparing for 
his future instead of skylarking with 
his co-laborers. Lincoln cut out his 
path to later immortality with his 
spare time—not with an ax. 

An under-paid, overworked tele- 
graph clerk stole hours from sleep 
at night trying to crystallize into 
reality, certain fantastic dreams in 
which he had faith. Today, the 
whole world is benefiting by what 
Edison did with his spare time. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Girls Want—Continued 


Girls in the insurance offices have 
a marvelous opportunity to develop 
their sales ability in their spare time. 
And with the proper cooperation 
from their employers they can capi- 
talize on it, too. ...I1 know of a 
number of agents who have set up 
commission scales as an incentive 
for the girls in their offices. The 
girls, when they found they could 
earn a few extra dollars, spend their 
free evenings calling on friends and 
acquaintances to whom they feel they 
can sell some insurance. 


Attention Field Men 


And now a word for you field 
men: When you call on the agents, 
don’t forget the girls in the offices, 
too. It’s an even bet that when you 
tell an agent about some new cov- 
erage, some change, or a new com- 
pany suggestion, the information 
never gets to the girl. Then weeks 
later, when something goes amiss, 
he will say, “Why, I told you about 
that the day Special Agent Joe 


Doakes was in!”. . . Tell her about 
changes, too! Anyway, chances are 
that she needs to know about them 
more than does the agent. In many 
cases, it will reflect in the daily re- 
ports, accounts current and other 
communications with your home of- 
fice. She will know more about how 
the work should be done and she 
will have more interest in doing it 
the correct way because she has been 
made to feel that her job is im- 
portant and that she is an integral 
part of the whole picture. 

You agents have already learned 
that your local association, your state 
and your national associations are 
your best bets if you want to im- 
prove your knowledge of insurance; 
if you want to learn new sales 
angles ; if you want to improve your 
earnings ; if you want to protect your 
business. 

You never attend a meeting with- 
out gaining some new sales idea that 
means added commissions to you. 
You cannot sit down to a luncheon 
with a group of other insurance 
people without gaining some new 
ideas or learning a little more about 
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your business. Association with suc- 
cessful people tends to improve all 
of us. And it is always the “top 
men and women” who are active in 
association work. The time and 
money we spend in association work 
boomerangs and brings back with it 
new acquaintances, publicity and 
education that mean more stature 
and more income. 

And so it is with women. Women 
who attend the local, regional and 
national conventions of the National 
Association of Insurance Women 
are career-women—or they wouldn't 
be interested in the first place. They 
are the type of girls you are look- 
ing for in your offices. They return 
from these meetings with sound 
business ideas from which the whole 
agency benefits. 





Choose with Care 


I know I’m not giving forth with 
awesome information when I say 
that insurance is a complicated busi- 
ness. We all know that. And for 
that one reason alone, particular 
care should be exercised when agents 
are interviewing prospective employ- 
ees. It isn’t a business they can learn 
over-night. It costs the average in- 
surance agent about $800 to train a 
new employee, and he should make 
pretty sure that this new employee 
is going to stay awhile. Cull out all 
of those applicants who seem to have 
too many social interests; but don’t 
select a stick-in-the-mud. Cull out 
those whose night lives may inter- 
fere with their 8 o’clock appoint- 
ment with you; but don’t necessarily 
choose an introvert. 

Choose the employee with care, 
train her with care—and then treat 
her with consideration! Act like you 
feel she has at least normal intelli- 
gence! Be sincere—you know, the 
world’s first lie detector was made 
out of a rib—she’ll sense your in- 
sincerity and her resentment will be 
reflected in her work. 

Give her a few breaks; try to see 
her side of the employment picture. 
Let her know you appreciate the 
good work she is doing—and see that 
she is given some incentive to keep 
on doing good work. 





From an address before the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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Liability Insurance, Contraction of a 
Disease Through the Alleged Negli- 
gence of the Insured Is Not Within 
the Coverage of a Liability Policy 


An unusual attempt to hold a 
public liability insurer liable in a 
case clearly not within the coverage 
of the policy arose recently in the 
United States District Court in the 
Southern District of New York, 
Howard v. Massachusetts Bonding 
and Ins. Co. (1947) 69 F. Sup. 
248. The proprietor of a boys’ camp 
in New York State carried a public 
liability policy covering damages for 
bodily injury caused by accident. 
The policy required the insurer to 
defend all actions brought against 
the insured alleging such injury even 
though the action be groundless. 

During the camping season two 
of the boys at the camp became ill 
and it was subsequently determined 
that their ailment was poliomyelitis. 
Upon this diagnosis being made, the 
camp was immediately closed. Later 
two other boys who were at the 
camp, the sons of one Fisher, were 
stricken with the same disease. 
Fisher instituted suit against the 
proprietor alleging that the pro- 
prietor was negligent in permitting 
his sons to become exposed to polio- 
myelitis, The proprietor thereupon 
demanded that the insurer defend 
this action. His demand was re- 
fused. The proprietor employed his 
own counsel and successfully de- 
fended the Fisher suit. He then 
attempted by suit to recover from 
the insurer the expense incurred in 
defending the groundless action. 
The court sustained the contention 
of the insurer and held that the 
Fisher suit was not within the 
coverage of the policy. 

The allegations of the complaint in 
the Fisher case were the determining 
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factor in deciding whether or not 
the action was within the coverage of 


the policy. As there were no claims 
made in the complaint that the 
Fisher boys had been in an accident 
or that they had suffered bodily 
injuries in an accident which re- 
sulted in their contracting the 
disease, the action was not covered 
by the policy, which was restricted 
to accidental injury. Even though 
the policy required the insurer to 
defend “‘groundless” suits, it did not 
require it to defend unless the 
groundless suit sought to recover 
damages for accidental injury. 


Automobile Liability Insurance — 

Agent Held Liable for Loss Because 

of His Failure to Report Promptly the 
Issuance of a Policy 


A casualty insurance company 
entered into an agency contract 
with one Frisbee who conducted an 
insurance agency in Detroit. The 
contract authorized Frisbee to solicit 
automobile insurance for the com- 
pany and to issue policies. One of 
the provisions of the contract re- 
quired Frisbee to forward immedi- 
ately to the company “‘all applications 
for insurance secured or copies of 
dailies or policies written.” 

On April 2, 1938 Frisbee issued 
a liability policy to one Dr. Holcomb. 
Frisbee did not report the issuance 
of the policy until May 14, 1938, 
a lapse of more than a month. On 
the day previous to his reporting 
the issuance of the policy, that is, 
on May 13, the insured, Dr. Hol- 
comb, became involved in a serious 
automobile accident in which one 
Bradley sustained injuries. 

The accident record of Dr. Hol- 
comb was bad and he had previously 
had his automobile coverage cancel- 


led by other companies. These facts 
were known to Frisbee at the time 
he issued the policy. The insurer 
also had information in its files which 
indicated that Dr. Holcomb was an 
undesirable risk. 

The insurer, upon learning of the 
issuance of the policy by Frisbee, 
instituted suit against Dr. Holcomb 
in which action it sought to have the 
policy cancelled for the alleged fraud 
and concealment of Dr. Holcomb in 
its procurement. This action was 
decided adversely to the insurer for 
the reason that Frisbee had know- 
ledge of all of the facts and no 
concealment, misrepresentation or 
fraud had been perpetrated on the 
company by Dr. Holcomb. 

In the meantime the injured third 
party, Bradley, recovered a judg- 
ment against Dr. Holcomb in the 
sum of $5,000.00. The insurer, 
after the adverse decision in the 
action for cancellation had been 
rendered, paid this judgement and 
thereupon instituted suit against 
Frisbee to recover the loss. This 
action was based upon the alleged 
negligence of Frisbee in failing to 
report promptly the issuance by him 
of the policy to Dr. Holcomb. 

In Hawkeye Casualty Co. v. 
Frisbee, (1947) 25 N.W. 2d 521, 
the Supreme Court of Michigan 
held that Frisbee was liable for 
the loss. Where an agent, author- 
ized to issue policies, is charged 
with the duty of promptly reporting 
the risks taken, but neglects to do 
so, and the insurer does not know 
of the risk until after liability has 
been incurred on the policy, it is 
competent for the insurer to show 
that it would have cancelled the 
policy had it been notified of the risk, 
and if such negligence of the agent 
is proven, the insurer may recover 
its damages from the agent. 
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~ If Disaster Strikes- 


REINSURANCE LESSENS THE SHOCK 


Peak loads in today’s construction industry pre- 
sent large commitments to both business and in- 
surance—the possibility of catastrophies involving 
public liability as well as compensation losses. 
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1. What are the principal hazards 
associated with spread coating or 
calendering with a volatile solution? 
The principal hazards of spread 
coating are the highly flammable 
liquids used in this process. The 
rom in which it is done should 
be of fire-resistive material, properly 
vented at top and bottom, The main 
hazards may be summarized to be— 
a. Explosion due to improper care 
of equipment. 

b. Carelessness of 
(smoking ). 

c. Improper ventilation. 

d. Poor housekeeping. 

e. Poor equipment of employees, 
such as no non-spark proof shoes, 
no fireproof floor, congestion of 
equipment. 

f. No fire stops if the building 
is of large area. Therefore, if a 
fre should occur it would race 
through the entire building. 

g. Lights should be of a vapor- 
proof type and all switches on the 
outside, no open heat exposing the 
process. 


employees 


2.When inspecting a_ theatre, 
what hazards would you check and 
give standard for each? 

DrEssiNG RoomM—Should have 
standard fire doors; gas stoves, if 
ay, on metal plate and connected 
with rigid pipe—no hose; post NO 
SMOKING signs—this will have 
litle effect, therefore sufficient ash 
trays should be provided. 
StacE—Storage of scenery— 
painting should be done with water 
paints ; however, if inflammable mix- 
lures are used, it should be done 
wutside or in a properly cut-off room. 
roscenium wall—metal curtain or 
Sbestos reinforced with asbestos 
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covered wire—with chains on top to 
prevent curtain from dropping if 
hangers are burned—smoke guard 
on bottom of curtain—sides of cur- 
tain in iron groove to insure tight 
fit and prevent smoke from escaping 
—knife near ropes with a sign ex- 
plaining its use to lower curtain 
manually by stage hands in case of 
fire. Non-combustible cat walk. 
Check number of openings from 
audience section to stage section— 
should be not more than two, with 
standard fire doors. Stage section 
should be sprinklered. Proscenium 
wall should extend 3 feet above roof. 

AUDIENCE SECTION—Decorative 
ceilings provide air space—steel 
work should be protected and no 
storage allowed in this empty space. 
Smoking should be prohibited. 
Check for storage under inclined 
section of orchestra and balcony 
seats. Also air-conditioning should 
be standard installation. 

PROJECTION ROOM—should be 
fire-resistive construction—vented to 
outside—no smoking—metal waste 
can with self-closing lid and water 
in bottom for scrap film, to be 
emptied daily—openings for pro- 
jection to have automatic self-closing 
shutters—no storage of old films, 
etc., above or under booth. 


3. Give the essential difference 
between a wet and dry sprrinkler 
system. Why are two types of 
sprinkler systems necessary? 

A WET SPRINKLER SYSTEM is one 
in which water is maintained at all 
times under pressure of at least 15 
Ibs. It is used in areas not subject 
to freezing. 

A DRY SPRINKLER SYSTEM is one 
in which air is maintained under 






QUIZ «s- MONTH . 


The following questions are taken from a final written test given by the School of © 
insurance. The answers, although not necessarily model answers, are taken from the paper 
adjudged the best by the graders, on the basis of correctness and reasoning. 

The School of Insurance is sponsored by the Insurance Society of New York, Inc., 
107 William Street, New York, N. Y.: Arthur C. Goerlich, Dean. The class to which the 
gamination was given was conducted by Joseph P. Trost of the Great American Insurance 


pressure of at least one-third the 


pressure of water in the under- 
ground. The air acts against a 
large clapper in a dry valve; the 
large clapper holds down a smaller 
valve against the higher water pres- 
sure. Above the dry valve, there 
is no danger of freezing except that 
condensation must be drained off 
periodically in winter. The dry 
valve closet must be kept heated ; 
air pressure must be checked several 
times in 24 hours to detect leaks 
which might trip the valve. 

The wet system requires less 
maintenance and is preferred wher- 
ever possible, but is limited to areas 
not subject to freezing (except in 
certain cases in small systems of 
less than 20 heads, a non-freeze 
solution may be used). 

The dry system is used where 
there is danger of freezing as on 
platforms, non-heated buildings, 
cold storage warehouses. 


4. Fully explain the following: 
a. Spontaneous combustion. 
b. Flash point. 
c. Auto-ignition temperature. 

a. Spontaneous combustion is the 
gradual building up of heat within 
a substance until a temperature is 
reached at which the substance will 
begin to burn or smoulder of its 
own accord. 

b. Flash point is that temperature 
at which a substance will burst into 
flame when a spark is present. 

c. Auto-ignition temperature is 
that temperature at which a sub- 
stance will began to burn of its own 
accord without the presence of a 
spark. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 


5. What information should an 
inspector furnish when preparing an 
insurance plan for the underwriters. 

Size and location of buildings and 
their relation to each other and ex- 
posures. Compass arrow. Streets 
and mains for fire service—pressure 
—distance to grid, etc. Hydrants 
and outlets on each. Elevation of 
street and width. Construction of 
building—fire walls, parapets. Open 
or closed eievators, stairs and floor 
openings. Type of floors—mill con- 
struction or what. Type of windows 
—wire glass in metal frame, etc. 
Type of roof. Occupancy and 
special hazards. Ownership—class 
and financial responsibility and con- 
dition of business. 

6. Give the proper type of First 
Aid fire appliances for Class A, 
Class B and Class C fires. 


Class A—Ordinary combustibles 
such as wood, paper, etc., require 
cooling, or excluding oxygen. Use 
water, soda acid extinguishers; 
sometimes carbon tetrachloride is 
effective on small fires. 

Class B—Oil, grease, inflammable 
liquids require smothering to ex- 
clude oxygen. Use CO-2, foam and 
carbon tetrachloride. 

Class C—Electric wiring, etc., 
requires non-conductor. Use carbon 
tetrachloride. 


NEW INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER 


OVERNOR LANE of Mary- 

land on May 15 appointed 
Claude A. Hanley, a lawyer of Tow- 
son, Maryland, as State Insurance 
Commissioner. 
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AGENTS—THROUGH ITS STATEMENT 


1946 ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The caption on our annual statement folder 
for 1946 is “How YOU CAN HAVE SAFETY AND SECURITY THROUGH 
THE SERVICES OF YOUR LOCAL INSURANCE AGENT.” It is one of a 
series of annual statement folders in which, for several years, 
we have presented the many benefits which the public enjoys 
through the services of the agent. Since the agent is the direct 
representative of the insurance industry, we believe it is proper 
that his company’s statement should be presented in his name. 
If you would like to have copies of our 1946 statement, please 


let us know. 
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OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY CO. 
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GLASS POLICY TERM 
REVISED 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

and «Surety Underwriters an- 
nounced that glass insurance will 
not be written for a term of more 
than one year, except on glass in 
dwellings and apartments which 
may be written for not more than 
three years, as it usually is pro- 
vided in a combination residence 
policy, including other coverages, 
New and renewal policies, except 
those covering on private dwellings 
and apartments, written on or after 
April 28, 1947, are subject to this 
ruling in the States of Arizona, 


Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 


Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 


setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, 


North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

This decision was based on the 
unéertainty of the future cost of re- 
placing broken glass. In general, 
the glass insurance policy under- 
takes to replace broken glass with- 
out regard to its value. Ever since 
the OPA relinquished control over 
glass prices last October, there has 
been a steady increase in_ costs, 
countrywide. Both the cost of glass 
and the labor costs have increased. 


NATIONAL BOARD'S 
ANNUAL MEETING 


ENERAL of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, chief of staff, 
United States Army, was the guest 
speaker at the 81st annual meeting 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters held on May 27 at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York 
City. 
The annual meeting opened with” 
a business session at 2 p.m., at which | 
President Frank A. Christensen) 
made his annual address. The ex- 
ecutive committee and 13 standing? 
committees of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters submitted 
their annual reports. 
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Although me. 
in the Indian or 
means “‘cloudy waters,’’ she 
has a fair-weather record of progress. ite SZ 
are drawn to her 11,000 tree-fringed lakes, really 
sky-blue, which gave her the title ‘‘Land of Lakes’’; 
enormous outputs of dairying and grain products oN 
another title, ‘‘Bread and Butter State’’. Since the fur 
traders Groseilliers and Radisson arrived in 1660, the Gopher 
State has received settlers from all countries to develop her en- 
viable resources: the Mesabi iron range, Vermilion range of 
Bessemer ore, Cuyuna manganese, famous red pipestone, granite, 
peat marshes, lumber, meat-packing, grains, cattle, water power. The 
city of Duluth on Lake Superior is proud of its harbor . . . one of the larg- 
est in the world, while the twin cities of Minneapolis (world’s greatest flour 
market) and St. Paul still thrive on friendly competition; wild rice is still 
_ gathered in primitive fashion by the Chippewas. The Mississippi begins here as a 
wadable stream; also born here were 
Rochester’s Mayo Clinic, the steam 
shovel, Sinclair Lewis, Charles 
Lindbergh, the Paul Bunyan 
lumber-camp stories. Out- 
standing insurance 
records could 
originate 
here, 
too. 
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NITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO Organized 1824 RICHMONC INSURANCE CO Organized 1836 
THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO Organized 1822 WESTERN ASSURANCE CO., U. S. Branch Incorporated 1851 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO Organized 1837 BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., U. S. Branch . Incorporated 1833 
HE ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Pittsburgh Organized 1868 SOUTHERN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Durham, N.C... . Incorporated 1923 
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CALIFORNIA 





A. B. KNOWLES & CO. 


(INC.) 
PACIFIC COAST GENERAL AGENTS 


Ocean—Iniand Marine—Fire 
114 Sansome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


Seattle Los Angeles 





INSURANCE 
GENERAL 
AGENTS 


MONTANA 


CANADA—Continued 





UNDED 1864 ee 
aeeees | HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


anadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARING & CASUALTY COMPANIES 





Brokerage & Service Depts. 


| St. John St., Montreal 
ie Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 














REINSURANCE INTERMEDIARIES 


and 
SURPLUS LINE BROKERS 


REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS Incorporated 
D.K. MacDONALD & CO. of SAN FRANCISCO 


CLARK, Manager 


56 Sansome Shrcet San Francisco 


H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 


Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & C0., 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





NEW YORK 





SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 
Organized 


1921 


Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Oakland 
California 











Hoey, Evuison & Frost, INc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 








COLORADO 








REED & CO. 


728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


TELEPHONE 
WH itehall 3-9660 


THE 
WRIGHT 
New vork7,n.Y. AGENCY, Inc. 








FOR METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 

THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine FACILITIES 
MASSACHUSETTS onseone 


MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 
Reinsurances & Special Risks 


630 DORCHESTER, W. 4 FENCHURCH 
MONTREAL LONDON 








BOIT, DALTON & CHURCH 
INSURANCE 
Local and Out-of-Town Agency and 
Brokerage Accounts Solicited 
89 BROAD ST., BOSTON 


BATES LIVELY & PEARSON 
3rd Floor Yeon Bidg. 
Portland Oregon 


Oregon's Largest General Agent Serving 
Oregon Agents for 47 Years. 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 





UTAH 








FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
79 John St., New York City 
FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 ST. JOHN ST., MONTREAL, CANADA 


General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 


THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 








CANADA 








OBRION, RUSSELL & CO. 
Service To 
Agents and Brokers 
All Forms of Insurance 
Boston—New York—Los Angeles 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


BLANE, FULLERTON & WHITE LTD. 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
821 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 


WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
Parent Office 


WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England. 


Montreal 








JOHN C. PAIGE & COMPANY 
Insurance of Every Description 
876 1946 


4 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON 
Portland 


New York Los Angeles 











FAIRFIELD, Ls & GRANT 


MITED 

Successors to & Ellis Limited 

INSURANCE ADVISERS 

460 ST. —— en MONTREAL 

ate 
Mraiciield & Ellis. 
60 Con - St. Boston 
79 John St. New York 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Service Throughout Canade 
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Aetna: Kenneth W’. Stuer, general agent 
in the marine department of the Aetna 
insurance Company, has been elected to 
the position of assistant secretary. 


kk * 
Allstate Group: Joseph E. 


been appointed resident manager of the 
Detroit, Michigan, branch office of the 
companies. At the Seattle branch office, 
Thomas J. Spenker has been made claim 
manager; Russell T. Pederson, assistant 
caim manager; William H. Benke, oper- 
ating manager and Robert E. Anderson, 
underwriting manager. 
x *&k 


Henry has 


American-Associated: William F. Koch 
has been appointed branch manager at 
Indianapolis, succeeding M. W. Doyle, 
who retired for reasons of health. 

= = © 


American Casualty Group: William 
H. Seaton, former claims attorney for 
West Virginia, has been promoted to the 
position of manager of the companies’ 
Charleston office. 

x * 


American Insurance Group: Kenneth 
’. Crowther has been appointed assistant 
manager and Robert E. Rudy inland ma- 
raine manager of the New York office 
of the American Insurance Company. 
Frederic G. Reynolds has been promoted 
to assistant manager of the New York 
office of the Bankers Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company. 

Robert H. Whitchurch has been ap- 
pointed state agent for eastern Minne- 
sota, succeeding Roy W. Carlstrom. 
Henry A. Trenholm, formerly special 
agent for southern Wisconsin, succeeds 
Mr. Whitchurch in northern Illinois. 

The following have been made special 
agents: John J. Palmer in northern New 
Jersey, Frank E. Newman in Virginia, 
E. Hughes Scott in South Carolina and 
Charles L. Hobbs, Jr., and Joseph L. 
Weidenbach, Jr., in the Detroit service 
office, 

x * * 


American International Undrs.: L. C. 
Richardson, Jr., formerly assistant secre- 
lary and manager of the casualty depart- 
ment, has been promoted to secretary of 
this organization. He will devote his full 
time to agency and general administrative 
Matters, Frederick L. Wilkinson has been 
made casualty agency manager. Walter 
- Brill, formerly with the American- 
Associated Insurance Companies, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Richardson as manager of the 
casualty department. 


For June, 1947 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Atlantic Mutual & Centennial Com- 
panies: Thomas §S. Goble and Robin L. 
Closser has joined the staff of the Detroit 
office of these companies. Mr. Goble, 
who was formerly with the General Ac- 
cident and Potomac Insurance Companies, 
will be state agent in western Michigan. 


x «er 


Commercial Standard: Ervin J. Brandt 
has been appointed manager of the title 
department in the home office. 


x * * 


Cravens, Dargan: G. 4. Warburton 
has been appointed manager in southern 
California with supervision over all lines. 
Leonard W. McChesney, fire underwriter, 
has been appointed special agent covering 
the northern section of the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. Succeeding Mr. Mc- 
Chesney is A. F. Sweet. 


x* * 


Employers’ Group: Robert W. Eager, 
formerly with the Boston metropolitan de- 
partment of the group’s New England 
department, has undertaken supervisory 
underwriting duties for the eastern terri- 
tory of The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company. Raymond W. Swallow has 
been appointed manager of the central 
New York service department with head- 
quarters at Syracuse. 


x* * 


Fidelity & Deposit Group: Thomas J. 
Ternan, Jr., formerly attached to the 
agency department in the home office, 
has been appointed associate manager of 
the companies’ branch in Philadelphia. 
He suceeds Guy C. Cosway, who has been 
appointed manager in Washington, D. C. 

Leonard D. Jenson, formerly manager 
at Kansas City, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Los Angeles branch. The 
latter office is under the active direction 
of vice president Dan E. Gorton, who 
was recently named to succeed the late 
William M. Walker. 

John W. Latham, for the past four 
years resident vice-president in charge of 
the San Francisco branch office, has been 
advanced to the position of Pacific Coast 
manager to fill the vacancy created by the 
recent election of Vernon G. Peirson as 
a vice-president. Carl H. Kuhn, resident 
vice-president in Cleveland since 1945, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Latham 
and will in turn be succeeded by Hamilton 
W. McComb, who has headed the com- 
panies’ Memphis office for the past ten 
years. 






Fidelity-Phenix Fire: Rexford C. Hunt, 
formerly connected with the Niagara In- 
surance Company, has been appointed a 
special agent in New Jersey. 


x *k *® 


Fireman's Fund Group: The following 
changes in the claims division of Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Company and 
Western National Indemnity Company 
have been announced: Harry R. Martin, 
claims manager of the Los Angeles office, 
has been transferred to Denver, Colorado, 
where he will establish a claims office to 
serve the states of Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. He is succeeded by 
Eugene F. French, also of Los Angeles. 
Both men will have supervision of auto- 
mobile and casualty adjustments. 


x * * 


General Accident Group: William 
McCandless has been appointed claims 
manager of the Washinton branch office, 
replacing Albert F. Kleinsmith, who was 
recently appointed claims manager of the 
New York office. 

x * * 


Glens Falls Indemnity: Norman L. 
Hockenberry has been made agency super- 
visor with supervision over the states of 
Michigan, Fndiana and Illinois, outside of 
Cook County. His headquarters will be 
in Chicago. George L. Browning succeeds 
Mr. Hockenberry as special agent for the 
state of Indiana and part of the state of 
Michigan. 
x? Ff 


Gulf Group: E. W. Egle, for the past 
ten years an adjuster for the American- 
Associated Companies, has been made au- 
tomobile claims manager in Los Angeles. 


x * * 


Home Fleet: Norman C. Frost, for the 
past year agency supervisor in the New 
York suburban department, has _ been 
promoted to manager of the department. 
Arthur J. Devine, formerly state agent, 
has been advanced to field manager of the 
Long Island offices. Joseph A. O’Brien, 
formerly special agent in the Westchester 
field and recently state agent in the 
Staten Island office, has been advanced 
to field manager of these territories. 
Special agent Frank W. Comegys has 
been transferred from the Chicago serv- 
ice department to the Oklahoma field staff. 

The Home Insurance Company an- 
nounces the following promotions: C. H. 
Kelley from manager of the state of 
Oklahoma to the position of resident sec- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


retary in Texas, with full supervision 
over company affairs in that state; E. M. 
Holt from state agent for eastern Texas 
to manager of the company ’s affairs in 
that state; Jrby Murrey Hughes from 
special agent in Oklahoma to state agent 
with full supervision in that state. 

M. L. Canfield, manager of the fleet’s 
service department in Texas, has been 
transferred to the position of manager 
of the Franklin and New Brunswick Fire 
Insurance Companies’ interests in *that 
state. 

Edward W. Lens has been appointed 
to the position of assistant secretary of 
the New Brunswick Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

x kk *& 


Indemnity of N. A.: Dwight W. Sleeper, 
Jr., has been made assistant casualty man- 
ager under Nolan S. Pierce in the Cleve- 
land service office. 

x PF 


Kemper Group: S. F. Scanlin, formerly 
claims manager of Seattle, Washington, 
has been appointed claims manager in the 
Los Angeles office. He is succeeded at 
Seattle by R. H. Thompson, who had 
been claims manager of Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 

Griffith G. Levering has been made 
manager of the Philadelphia office division 
of the eastern department of the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company with 
supervision over Pennsylvania, New Jer- 


sey, Delaware, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. 

x & *& 
London Assurance: Chester T. Field 


has resigned as Ohio state agent to enter 
the local agency ranks. He is succeeded 
by Edgar E. Hamilton. 

x * * 


National Fire Group: Arthur C. Ethier 
has been appointed special agent in De- 
troit, Michigan. J. J. Walthers has been 
appointed special agent in Oregon and 
southwestern Washington to assist special 
agent L. S. Hopfield. Mr. Walthers will 
also cover southern Idaho under regional 
assistant manager K. F. Stevens. 

A. L. Lathrop has been appointed su- 
pervisor of the service department and 


Joseph E. McKenna, attorney, at the head - 


office of the United National Indemnity 
Company. 


New Hampshire Fire: Howard Jelinek 
formerly state agent in Nebraska, has 
been transferred to Minneapolis where 
he will act in a similar capacity. 


kk * 
Northwestern Mutual Fire: Julian D. 


Porter has been appointed special agent 
in the states of Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


a 
Peerless Casualty: H. &. Heneage, Jr., 


and Charles M. Cummings have become 
associated with the company as traveling 
representatives of the home office, the 
former for the state of New Hampshire 
and the latter for the state of Maine. 


=x ® Ff 


Phoenix: Raymond J. Billingham, has 


been made a special agent at Philadelphia 
and Joseph F. Cohan in western Penn- 
sylvania. George L. Lusk, former assist- 
ant to the superintendent at the Philadel- 
phia inland marine office, is being trans- 
ferred to the Hartford office in an inland 
marine supervisory capacity. 
x wk 


Royal-Liverpool Group: J. F. Murray 
has been promoted from the post of 
New York City manager to general ad- 
juster, succeeding Jack B. Quisenberry, 
resigned. C. A. MacNeill has been as- 
signed to Montana as special agent. 
John A. Little, heretofore manager of 
the Globe Indemnity’s Newark office, will 
kave complete charge of the production 
and underwriting activities of the Eagle, 
Globe and Royal Indemnity Companies 
in the territory supervised by that office. 
Clinton L. Templeman, formerly Eagle 
and Royal manager in the Newark office, 
has been appointed manager for the three 
companies at Cleveland. He _ succeeds 
John Parks, resigned. 


x * * 


Security Group: Special agent Martin 
F,. Bardorf has been transferred to the 
home office to assume broader responsi- 
bilities. 





BOWDEN AND ASSOCIATES 


General Insurance Adjusters 


For The Companies 
Throughout The Southwest 


913 Ross Avenue 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS 











Howard C. Fisher has been made ‘man. 
ager of the claim department of the 
Connecticut Indemnity Company at the 
home office. 


x * * 


Standard of Detroit Group: Thomas 
A. Thompson, formerly a field auditor 
with the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America, has been appointed a 
field auditor of the Philadelphia territory, 

Merrell W. Shephard has been named 
field representative at the New England 
branch. He will devote his activities to 
the Planet Insurance Company. 


x * * 


The Travelers: George R. McCullagh, 
manager of fire and marine lines jp 
Pittsburgh, has resigned to devote his 
time to personal business interests in the 
mid-west. He is succeeded by Oscar B 
Erickson, who has been assistant manager, 
fire and marine lines. 

Casualty, surety and fidelity—The fol- 
lowing promotions were announced: Scott 
C. Dickson, field assistant at Kansas City. 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the same office; Edward K. Beemer, field 
assistant at Syracuse, has been appointed 
assistant manager there; Cecil H. Groff, 
field assistant at Dayton, has been named 
assistant manager at Dayton; Edmund 
D. Smith, special assistant, indemnity 
lines, at 55 John Street, New York, has 
been appointed assistant manager of in 
demnity lines at that office. 

The following field assistants have 
been transferred: Wallace M. Danvers 
from Houston to Oklahoma City; Frank 
J. Ehrman from Grand Rapids to Peoria; 
William C. Miller from Reading to At 
lanta; Willis H. Walker from Toledo te 
Peoria and John D. Donnelly from Bos- 
ton to Bridgeport. 

Nine field assistants have been appointed 
upon the completion of the casualty, fidel- 
ity and surety training school as follows: 
Robert W. Brown at Dallas, Texas; 
Ward A. Crane at New Orleans; Damel 
E. Featherstone, Jr., at Grand Rapids; 
Marcus E. Gardner at Indianapolis ; Wal- 
ter D. Stauffer at Pittsburgh; Harold A. 
Tucker at Charlotte; Francis W. Velhage 
at Baltimore; William C. Vey at Colum- 
bus and Robert M. Welton at Richmond. 

Harry H. Brigham, field supervisor, 
retired May 4. His headquarters were at 
Reading. The headquarters of Alden L 
Lancaster, assistant manager at Houston, 
has been changed to Corpus Christi. 
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SELLING TIPS 


SELL SPORTSMEN 


OT only would the average 

fisherman be interested in know- 
ing that for a slight cost he could 
be protected against liability that 
may result from indulging in his 
favorite sport, but he should also 
be informed that under a compre- 
hensive personal liability policy he 
would have protection against count- 
less other hazards.—The Marylander 


SUCCESSFUL APPROACH 


ROUSING the curiosity of the 
prospect is the basis of the suc- 
cessful approach. A disinterested 
attitude is common and-the purpose 
of your opening remarks is to excite 
sufficient interest so that you may 
have an opportunity to tell your 
story under favorable circumstances. 
Curiosity, once aroused, urges 
men to investigate, to inquire and 
learn more about the thing that has 
been suggested. It should be re- 
membered, also, that a good ap- 
proach most always links up with 
some need of the prospect, for if 
attention is to be secured, we must 
necessarily talk about the things in 
which the prospect is interested— 
things he has done or hopes to do 
and problems with which he has had 
experience and is, therefore, famil- 
iar—National of Detroit’s Agents’ 
Record 


MEET BUSINESS 


ET around where business is 

likely to be. In accounting for 
his success, Jacob Riis once said: “I 
went to the places where things were 
happening and they happened to 
me.”—W estern Surety. 
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TELL YOUR STORY 


ELIVERIES are coming 

through faster now, but there are 
still hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of people in your community who 
haven’t decided how their new cars 
are to be financed and insured. 
You must tell your story on the 
bank and agent auto plan, tell it 
again and again and again, before 
they select a car, if you expect to 
get the profitable commissions in- 
volved. 

Don’t neglect the truck owners 
and fleet owners. Large numbers 
of these are also bought on time 
payments, and the premiums and 
commissions are even  larger.— 
Security Insurance Companies 


SALES LITERATURE 


ITERATURE seldom clinches an insurance 
sale. It is a means of presenting or intro- 
ducing a coverage when an actual sales 
call would be impractical or impossible. 
There must be a follow-up. Sales literature 
is like machinery—it can't produce unless 


it's moving. 
—WU. S. F. & G. Bulletin 


UNDERINSURED? 


HYSICIANS, surgeons and den- 

tists who own expensive equip- 
ment are notoriously underinsured 
when it comes to the things in their 
offices and laboratories. They’re live 
prospects for Use and Occupancy as 
well as fire coverage and Accident 
and Health insurance. They haven’t 
the slightest idea that their antic- 
ipated profits can be insured. Don’t 
forget, too, that they need other 
forms such as an inland marine 
floater covering surgical and scien- 


tific instruments.—lireman’s Fund 
Record. 





OFFICE 


ADEQUATE COVERAGE 


NE of the strongest arguments 

for making sure that each of 
your clients has an adequate amount 
of insurance to cover each of his 
costly insurable hazards is that it 
is much easier to do business with 
a man with whom you already have 
done business than it is with a 
stranger.—The Travelers Protection 


PRODUCTS PUBLIC 
LIABILITY 


RE you familiar with the field 
for the sale of products public 
liability insurance? 

If you stop to think of the vast 
number and variety of products on 
the market and the possibilities in- 
herent in each to inflict accidental 
injury because of some unsuspected 
fault in the product attributable to 
the manufacturer’s negligence, the 
sales possibilities for this line of 
insurance immediately become ap- 
parent. Almost every manufacturer 
whose products are bought and put 
to practical use by the public is a 
prospect and should become a policy- 
holder. In many instances the need 
for this type of public liability 
coverage has not become apparent 
to the manufacturer until a suit for 
damages has been instituted against 
him. Thus you can be of great 
service to makers and purveyors of 
all sorts of products and merchandise 
by exposing the potential danger and 
supplying them with the much 
needed protection.—The Aetna Mes- 
senger 


DIPLOMACY 
HERE is a difference between 
diplomacy and plain hypocrisy. 
American Surety Co. Bulletin 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANC E 
CORPORATION 


J. B. ROBERTSON—PRESIDENT 


REINSURANCE of 
Casualty, Fidelity and 
Surety. Employers serv- 
ice is complete territori- 
ally, in scope and limits. 
Call our nearest Re- 
gional Office. 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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RATING ACTIVITIES TO 
BE CONSOLIDATED 


S RECOMMENDED by the 

State Insurance Department, the 
New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change is to discontinue rate making 
activities in New York City terri- 
tory. A special committee is at work 
formulating plans for the transfer 
of jurisdiction of rates in this terri- 
tory to the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization. Since the 
adoption of the present New York 
rating law the Exchange has op- 
erated as a division of the Rating 
Organization, exercising supervision 
only over New York City rates, 
with the latter holding power of 
final approval. Although releasing 
rating activities it is believed that 
the Exchange will continue to func- 
tion, confining its work to commis- 
sion and agency limitation rules and 
related activities. 


RATING BUREAUS VOTE 
MERGER 


ONSOLIDATION of the 

Surety Association of America 
and the Towner Rating Bureau has 
been announced. The name of the 
resulting association and the effec- 
tive date of consolidation have not 
yet been determined. 


GENERAL LIABILITY = 





NEW FIRE DETECTOR 


T= Lord-Taber Company's Detecto- 
Master fire alarm system will fill an 
important place in the fire control 
measures of many hotels, warehouses, 
industrial plants and other buildings. The 
system is designed to aid in locating an 
incipient fire and directing personnel 
to it while it is still small. If reached 
in time, most fires can be contained and 
successfully fought. 

A control unit mounted in whatever 
central location is desired and a series of 
thermostats placed in critical areas 
throughout the building combine to form 
an automatic alarm system. Under normal 


conditions, a green light on the con- 
trol unit indicates the system is in 
operation. If an abnormal temperature 


occurs in any area protected by a thermo- 
stat, it is immediately detected and a 
warning given by a red light and a warn- 
ing horn on the control unit. The dial 
indicates the location of the trouble 
directing personnel to the seat of the 
trouble without wasted time. 





CENTRAL OFFICE 
CONTROVERSY 


HAVE no personal desires in the 
controversy over a Central Office, 
however, it is my opinion that the 
creation of such is just another step 
in the direction of bureaucracy in 
business. . . . until it is demon- 
strated that the present governmen- 
tal supervision of the business of 
insurance under the present system, 
is inadequate and not justifiable, | 
cannot see the advisability of State 
Supervisors organizing into a Cen 
tral Office bureaucracy,” wrote John 
J. Holmes, State Auditor and Ex- 
Officio Commissioner of Insurance 
of Montana in a letter to Commis- 
sioner David A. Forbes of Michi- 
gan, chairman of the Sub-committee 
on Central Office of the National 
Association. 


OHIO COMPENSATION 
BILLS 


F a bill introduced into the Ohio 
Senate becomes law, it will end the 
state’s monopoly of workmen’s com 
pensation insurance by permitting 
private carriers to write the line. 
Another bill to increase maximum 
workmen’s compensation 
from $21 to $25 a 
supported by both 
labor interests. 


benefits 
week is being 


industrial and 


BURGLARY 


PLATE GLASS * AUTOMOBILE * WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS -» 


FIRE « 


INLAND MARINE 


Trinity UNIVERSAL INSURANCE Co. 


or Ss ee 


EDWARD T. HARRISON, President 
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MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR 





“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Here's a timely tie-in with 
the recent Saturday Evening 
Post article, ““When Will You 
Be Sued?”’...to help Maryland 
agents and brokers sell more 
Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility policies than ever before! 





WHEN WILL YOU BE SUED? 


That’s just what The Saturday Evening Post 
asked America recently...in a public-spirited 
article that cited case after actual case where a 
family’s home, savings, possessions were wiped 
out overnight... because of a ruinous suit for 
damages based on personal liability. 

This article awakened thousands to the ever 
present threat of a similar disastrous suit that you, 
too, face... when a visitor slips in your home and 
is injured. Or that golf ball you slam down the 
fairway lands someone in the hospital. Or your 
child’s bicycle piles into a pedestrian. Or your 


barking dog—bites. These are only a few of the 
hundreds of everyday happenings that could 
prove costly to you. 

Yet it’s so easy and inexpensive to protect your- 
self ... with a Comprehensive Personal Liability 
insurance policy. The Maryland, through its 
agents and brokers, offers just such a policy —at 
the astonishingly low cost, in most localities, of 
$10 a year or $25 for three years. 

For your own peace of mind, make it a point to 
call a Maryland agent or your own broker soday! 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


REGULARLY IN TIME —NEWSWEEK — U.S. NEWS 
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ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY Insurance Co. 
Winterthur, Switzerland 


Rating Correction 


Please change Policyholders’ Rating of the United 
States branch of this company in Best’s Insurance 
Guide for 1947, page 32, from ““B” (Good) to “B+” 
(Very Good) correcting printer’s error. 


AETNA (Fire) Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Capital Increase 


To provide for expanding premium income, the 
directors of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company, early 
last month voted to increase outstanding capital stock. 
Under consideration is the sale of 250,000 new shares 
for the purpose of obtaining additional capital and 
surplus amounting to $10,000,000. At this rate stock- 
holders would receive rights to subscribe for one new 
share for each three shares held. A syndicate headed 
by Dillon, Read & Company, New York, is expected to 
underwrite all unsubscribed stock. 


AGRICULTURAL Insurance Company 
Watertown, New York 


New Director—Dividends Declared 


Kenneth S. VanStrum of New York City and Santa 
Barbara, California, has been elected a director of the 
Agricultural and Empire State Insurance Companies 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of J. Cooper 
Stebbins. Mr. VanStrum is president of VanStrum 
and Towne, Inc., investment counsel with offices in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Directors of the Agricultural have declared the regu- 
lar dividend of $.75 per share plus a special dividend 
of $.25 per share for the second quarter of 1947. These 
dividends are payable on July 1 to stockholders of record 


June 15. 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Pictorial Auto Policy 


The two Allstate companies have introduced a full- 
coverage pictorial automobile policy which illustrates 
by marginal color drawings each coverage clause and 
each important condition of the contract to enable the 
policyholder to visualize what he is getting and what 
his duties are under the contract. 


AMERICAN Casualty Company of Reading 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
Hill, Krug Advanced 


Reese F. Hill has been made vice president in charge 
of underwriting. Assistant secretary M. A. Krug will 
assist Mr. Hill in his work. 


AMERICAN Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Staff Changes 


The board of directors of the American Insurance 
Company at a meeting on May 8 made several changes 
in the official staff. Francis VanOrman was elected 
vice president, E. Scott Hale and Wayne VanOrman 
were elected secretaries, O. Roy Carlson was named 
assistant secretary and Eugene M. Cook assistant treas- 
urer. 

Mr. VanOrman, the new vice president, is a member 
of the Bar of the State of New York and New Jersey 
and the Bar of the United States Supreme Court. Since 
1941 he has been vice president and counsel of Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Company, casualty subsidiary of 
the American, in which position he continues. Previous 
associations in the insurance business were with the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York, Travel- 
ers Insurance Company and American Automobile 
Insurance Company. 
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CIMARRON Insurance Company, Inc. 


Cimarron, Kansas 
New Company 


Incorporated under the laws of Kansas on March 
21 the Cimarron Insurance Company, Inc., received 
its license to transact business on April 14 and com- 
menced operations with $100,000 paid-in capital and 
$50,000 contributed surplus. 

The company is owned and controlled by Forrest 
Luther and Leigh Warner, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Wheat Growers Mutual Hail In- 
surance Company, Cimarron, Kansas, who occupy 
similar official posts in the new company, and H. §., 
Heimple, an investment man and rancher of Wichita, 
Kansas, who acts as vice president. These three officials 
together with Merle Warner and Arthur S. Warner 
comprise the board of directors. 

Underwriting operations of the new company are con- 
fined to Kansas with facilities presently limited to hail 
coverage on growing crops and fire insurance on grow- 
ing grain in the field and in bins. Standard rates are 
charged and regular agency commissions are allowed. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE & CASUALTY Insurance 


Corporation, Dallas, Texas 
Adds New Funds 


Resources of the company were recently increased 
$100,000 through the sale of 2,500. shares of $20 par 
stock at $40 per share. Capital was increased from 
$300,000 to $350,000 and $50,000 contributed to sur- 
plus, effective April 28. 


EMPIRE Fire & Marine Automobile Insurance 
Association, Omaha, Nebraska 


Licensed 


The Empire Fire & Marine Automobile Insurance 
Association was licensed by the Nebraska Insurance 
Department on April 8. Formed as an assessment 
company, operations will be confined to coverage on 
financed automobiles. 


FEDERAL MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Staff Changes 


At the annual meeting of this company held last 
month William J. Constable was elected secretary and 
Walter T. Tower was named executive secretary. Mr. 
Constable also was elected to the board of directors 
and will serve until 1950 with re-elected directors John 
A. Arnold, William K. Jackson and H. G. Kemper. 
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GLENS FALLS Group 
Glens Falls, New York 


New Directors 


At the annual meeting of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, Glens Falls Indemnity Company and Com- 
merce Insurance Company held May 16, five new mem- 
bers were elected to the boards of directors and all 
previous officers and directors were re-elected. 

The new board members are George I. Davis, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Glens Falls Companies ; Ed- 
ward P. Farley, director and chairman of the board of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company ; R. Harold 
Griffith, vice president of the Glens Falls Companies in 
charge of the Pacific Coast operations; John M. Meyer, 
Jr., vice president, J. P. Morgan & Company, Inc. ; and 
Donald B. Smith, a partner in the firm of Scudder, 
Stevens and Clark. 


IDAHO FARM Insurance Company 


Pocatello, Idaho 
Newly Formed 


A new casualty company has been formed with a 
capital of $102,000 and surplus of $27,500. Heading the 
company will be Don Clegg, president and George 
Yates, executive vice-president. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA GROUP, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Farm Forms 


Two new forms developed by the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Group to cover farm property 
have been approved by the Indiana Insurance Depart- 
ment. The new forms are: Selected Farm Building 
Form, offering full insurance to value at 80% of stand- 
ard rates; and Farm Personal Property Blanket Co- 
insurance Form, providing blanket insurance on all farm 
personal property with a credit of 25% from standard 
rates in consideration of a 75% coinsurance clause. A 
separate item makes provision for coverage of household 
personal property, not subject to coinsurance, at stand- 
ard rates. 


MARYLAND Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Declares Dividend 


The Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore de- 
cared full semi-annual dividends of $1.05 on the 
$2.10 cumulative prior preferred and $.52%4 on the 
$1.05 convertible preferred stocks. Dividends are pay- 
able June 30, to stockholders of record June 14, 1947. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The 1947 issue of our 
“COMPARATIVE DATA 
ON 


PRINCIPAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS” 


Now available. 


Copy upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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MEDICAL SURGICAL Service. Company 
Yakima, Washington 


Licensed 


This medical company received a license as of April 
29, 1947 from the Washington Insurance Department. 


OHIO Casualty Insurance Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Stock Dividend 


A 25% stock dividend declared April 16 increased 
this company’s capital from $1,200,000 to $1,500,000. 


PREFERRED Accident Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Merger Completed 


The board of directors of The Preferred Accident, 
following absorption of its subsidiary Protective In- 
demnity Company, effective May 7, 1947, includes the 
seven listed in May Fire and Casualty News represent- 
ing the preferred stockholders and the following six 
elected May 9 by the common stockholders : H. Edward 
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Bilkey, president, H. E. Bilkey Corporation; Edward 
K. Cherrill, Scarsdale, New York; Donald G. Clark, 
president, Boller-Clark ; Edward S. Goodwin, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Robert R. Heywood, president, R. R. 
Heywood, Inc.; Edward B. Twombly, general counsel, 
partner, Putney, Towmbly, Hall and Skidmore. 
Officers are: Floyd N. Dull, president; Kimball ¢. 
Atwood, Jr., vice president; Frank Schaap, secretary 
and treasurer ; Lewis Koppang, comptroller ; Charles N. 
Sergeant, general manager—claim department ; Robert 
J. Kennedy, resident vice president—fidelity and surety 
department; Henry E. Houghton, secretary 1 
department, and Edward B. Twombly, general counsel, 


PREFERRED Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Revising Capital Structure 


To provide for an expanding premium volume, which 
had increased from $816,000 in 1945 to $985,000 in 1946. 
stockholders of the company approved plans to increase 
capital funds. As soon as approval is obtained from 
the Michigan Insurance Department, the company will 
issue 10,000 additional shares of common stock, $10 
par, to be sold at not less than $20 per share and 10,000 
new shares of $10 preferred stock to be sold at not less 
than $24 per share, thereby increasing capital from 
$250,000 to $450,000 and contributing approximately 
$240,000 to surplus. The preferred issue is redeemable 
at $24 per share and bears a $1.20 per annum cumula- 
tive dividend. At year end the company’s balance sheet 
showed: Assets, $1,508,000; capital, $250,000 and sur- 
plus $170,000. 


PREFERRED RISK Mutual Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Licensed 


This mutual received a license to begin operations 
on April 1, 1947 from the Iowa Insurance Department. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Indemnity Co. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Licensed 


This company, a subsidiary of one of the oldest fire 
insurance organizations in the United States, Provi- 
dence Washington Insurance Company, was granted 
permission to commence business by an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly which was signed by the Governor on 
April 28, 1947. Companies incorporated in Rhode 
Island are not required to be licensed by the Insurance 
Department of that State. The management has pre- 
viously informed us that no definite plans for activation 
of the subsidiary company have been formulated. 
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“SHELBY Mutual Casualty Company 


Shelby, Ohio 
Elects New President 


J, J. Crum, formerly secretary, was elected president 
of the mutual to succeed L. A. Dennis, who was ad- 
yanced to chairman of the board. Other elections were: 
G. S. Dennis, first vice president and treasurer; J. A. 
Anderson, second vice president; L. M. Dunathan, 
secretary ; P. H. Dubuc, agency secretary; E. P. Curry, 
|. M. Crawford, S. S. Kerr, assistant secretaries and 
Joe E. Pittenger, auditor. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Insurance Company 


Columbia, South Carolina 
Capital Increase 


Stockholders of the South Carolina Insurance Com- 
pany, have approved the addition of $175,000 to the 
company’s resources to provide for future expansion 
in its operations. The new funds are being raised 
through the issuance of 10,000 additional shares of 
stock, par $10, at $17.50 each, thus advancing paid-in 
capital to $400,000 and bringing surplus and _ special 
reserves to almost $700,000. 


UNIVERSITY Surety Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Incorporated 


This new company recently filed articles of incor- 
poration to write fidelity and surety lines. It has an 
authorized capital of $500,000 but may begin operations 
with $225,000 paid-in capital and $65,000 surplus. In- 
corporators are reported to be: H. H. Abel, George P. 
Abel, Jr., Elizabeth Abel, Ann Abel, Alice Abel, Morris 
Freshman, P. J. Meehan, C. W. Hansen and Jeary. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


JUNE 


10-12 Florida Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg. 

15-16 Eastern Underwriters’ Association, Equinox House, Man- 
chester, Vermont. 

18-20 National Association of Insurance Women, annual meeting, 

Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

New England Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 

ing, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

23-25 National Association of Accident and Health Underwriters, 

annual meeting, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Maryland Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meeting, 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


%-28 Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 


19-21 


26-27 
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PROPERTY FACTS 
ARE BASIC 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Insurance, 
Income Taxation, 
Accounting and Fi- 
mance is an accurate 
knowledge and record 


of Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 
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St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ers Indemnity Insurance, Newark 

Pipecent FRR ee May 38 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual, Boston 

(Consolidation) settee eee ee eeees ..Feb. 34 
Cathay Insurance, Raritan Township 

sew Company) ..-...cccccccceee May 40 
' al Illinois Hospital, Peoria 
Merged) iwi ween wats hae Peiews A-6 9:61 Mar. 108 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 

genming Merger) ........ss000.. Feb. 34 
Cimarron Insurance, Cimarron 

Se GOOD oscccceccvsee June 100 
Citizens Fund Mutual, Red Wing 

(See National Farm) ......... -Mar. 112 
Citizens Mutual Fire, Janesville 


(Absorbs Dairyman’s Mutual) ....Jan. 3S 





(Cleaners & Dyers, San Francisco 

DED 0.0 006649 RAS 00.040 -Apr. 99 
Columbiana County Mutual, L isbon 

(See Druggist Mutual) ...... cose OD. BG 
Combined American, Dallas 

{Enters Life Field) ............d8 in. 3S 
Combined Mutual Casualty, Chicago 

(New Vice President) ........... Jan. 38 
Commercial Bankers Mutual, Kansas City 

OS RRR Serer Feb. 35 

(Liquidated) .......... yeses .-Mar. 108 
Commercial and Industrial, Houston 

PE) sdiewsdwesenww May 40 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 

(Premium Volume) ........... .Feb 

(Boiler & Machinery Reinsured) Feb 

ee SC rere soce ee 

(Vice President Dull Resigns) ....Apr. 9$ 

(Issues Polio Rider) .............. May 
Continental Fire and Casualty, Dallas 

(Increases Capital) ............Mar. 108 

Se SO WME) o-60-0.0.6-0-0-0 0.000 08 June 100 
Continental Insurance, New York 

(Earnings in 1946) ....... -Mar. 109 


Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
(Official Staff Changes) --.dan. 39 
Cosmopolitan Mutual C asualty, New York 
(Changes Dividend) Keb. 35 
Country Mutual Casualty, ¢ hieag 
DEED dcnceceseseencns ..Jdan. 39 
Dairyman’s Mutual, J: woe ille 
(See Citizens Mutual) .. . .. Jan. 38 
Druggist Mutual, M: netic ld 
(Absorbs Columbiana County 


Mutual) 
Feb. 35 
Dubuque Fire & Marine, 
(Graven Resigns) 
(Changes in Official Staff) 
— Fire & Marine, Omaha 
(Licensed ) 
Empire State, 


Dubuque 
: Feb. 35 
-May 41 


June 100 


Watertown 


(See Agricultural) ..... seeess ....Jdune 99 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
(Entering Fire Reinsurance Field) 

Mar. 109 
Equity Fire Insurance, Kansas City 


(In Liquidation) Feb. 36 








Excess Insurance, New York 

ek eee “a Jan. 39 
Excess Management. New York 

(Tenth Anniversary) ............. May 41 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile, Columbus 

(Premium Volume) ......... “eb. 36 
Farm Bureau Mutual, Madison 

(Adopts New Name) ............: Apr. 100 
Farmers Cooperative, Dallas 

(Change in Title) ....... -Mar. 109 
Federal Mutual Fire, Boston 

RE OND osc isccwosscceed June 100 
Fidelity & C asualty, ‘New York 

ere eaters -Mar. 110 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 

(New Directors) Ske othe aieditn acer SC Jan. 39 

(Stockholders’ Report) .......... Feb. 36 

(Official Staff Changes) ..........2 Apr. 100 

(Pierson Advanced) .............. May 42 
Fidelity & Guar: inty Fire, iltimore 

(See U. S. F. & G.) ...... ee an. 47 

(Broadened Powers) ......... .. Apr. 1€0 

Sra eaeeasees .. Apr. 100 
Fidelity Phenix Fire, New York 


(See Continental Insurance ) ..Mar. 109 
Fire Association Group, Philadelphia 

(New Secretary) I 
Fireman's Fund 


Group, San 
(Garrison Joins Staff) Feb, 36 





(Expanding Charter Powers) -Mar. 110 

(Executive Staff Changes) ..... -Apr. 100 
Firemen’'s Insurance, Newark 

(Three Senior Officers Retire) ....Jan. 40 
Food Dealers Mutual Fire, Chicago 

ics bo wb aa n.cs ol lay 42 
Franklin Mutual, ago 

(First Report on Claims) ......... Jan. 40 
General Bonding & Ins., Oklahoma City 
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General Transportation, New York 
{Announces Dividend Schedule) ..Jan. 41 
Genessee Valle ‘"y Medical Care, Rochester 
SUNCOM) on... cc ecceecccee May 42 
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(Stockholders’ Suit) .......... ..Jan. 41 
(Rosenlund, PPORGONt)  o0.5 000005 Feb. 36 
(Stockholders’ Suit continued ) .Feb. 37 
Glens Falls Group, G ae Falls 
(Premiums | tear Jan. 41 
(New Directors) June 101 
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Great American Dallas 
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fe es eae ...-Feb, 37 

(Revises A. & H. Policies) -.-Apr. 101 
(;uardian Indemnity, Springtfie 1d 

(Newly Formed) .... ; Feb. 37 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas. 

(Capital Increase) ........ geen Jan. 41 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New York 

(See Industrial Insurance) ...... ‘eb. 37 
Harleyville Mut. Cas., Stevens Point 
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Hartford — ‘nt and 
(Premium 
Hartford 
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Indemnity, Hartford 
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Steam Boiler, Hartford 








(Announces Dividend) ca pemewa ..dan, 42 

(New Vice President) .......... -Apr. 102 
Health Insurance Plan, New York 

(Licensed) ........... May 42 
Highway Insurance Austin 

(Examined) .......... coceschpe. 868 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, Salem 

(Addition to Staff) ........ ..dan. 42 
Home Insurance, New York 

Lo Seana Jan. 42 

(Kurth Retires) .......cccseccesed Apr. 102 

(Record Volume) ....... Apr. 102 

(By-Laws and Staff Change -May 42 
Hospital Service, Chicago 

(See Central Illinois) Mar. 108 

LO eee eee May 43 
Hudson Mohawk Mutual Casualty, Albany 

(Merger Approved) ‘ -.--May 43 
Idaho Farm Insurance, Pocatello 

(COWin TWermee) ok cciicecces June 101 
Iliinois Mutual pousenstiek Peoria 

(Examined) SAR ROUGY Rend doe hoe each Jan. 45 
Illinois National Casualty, Spring field 

(Conspiracy Ruling Rendered) Mar. 110 


Improved Risk Mutuals, New 
(Changes in Membership) 
Indemnity Insurance, Philade Ip thin 
Ce . eae Apr. 103 
indnetvha’ Insurance, New York 
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(New Reciprocal) ... .-.+-May 43 
Insurance Company of N. A., ‘Philadelphia 
(Solicits Reinsurance) .... -- Jan. 43 


York 
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(New Director) ‘ a Jan. 43 

CT. Leaming Smith Retires) -Feb. 3S 

(New Aircraft Hull Rat. Plan).. Ap. 108 

(Mew Ediwecter) ..cccccccccs. May 44 

(Staff Promotions) May 44 

(New Farm Forms) wa June 101 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati 

soon ge’ et. eee Jan. 48 
Kemper Group, Chicago 

(Allen Joins Organization) . -Apr. 104 
Kentucky & Louisville Mutu: ul, Louisv: lle 

ees . Apr. 101 
Lloyds Alliance, Austin 

(Licensed). -May 44 
Lloyd’s, London 

(Officials Chosen for 1947) ..JdJun. 43 
London Assurance, London 

(75th Anniversary) skh wa -Mar. 111 
London & Provincial, London 

(U.S. Operations Discontinued) ..Feb, 3S 


Loyalty Group, Newark 


(Staff promotions) ............... Fob. 39 
Lumbermens Mutual Casu: ilty, Chicago 

(Kemper Group Changes) °....... 0d: in. 44 

(Official Stait Changes) ........... Jan. 44 
Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 

(Official Staff Advanceme nts) Jan. 44 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

(Writings at Record Hi ee seine, Mar. 111 

(Harper, President) ........... Mar. 111 


June 101 
Baltimore 


Dividend) 
Hospital 


(Declares 
Maryland 


Service, 


(See Associated Hospital) ........ May 38 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 

(Stockholders’ Report) ..... -Mar. 111 
Medical Surgical Service, Yakima. 
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Merchants & Farmers Mutual, St. Paul 


(Rehabilitator Appointed) Feb. 39 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, Buffalo 

aaa osoctene. 192 
Michigan Surety, Lansing 

(New President) ................. May 45 
Mid-Western Inde ‘mnity, Cleveland 

(New Company) :.............e0d Apr. 104 
Minnesota Medical Service, St. Paul 

(To Incorporate) ........... -o+ Apr. 105 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

(Zelle, New President) ..... -.--May 45 
Mutual Boiler Insurance, Boston 

(Pease Promoted) ................ May 45 
Mutual Co. Association, Washington 

cocicwt uta, ree ystay Jan. 44 


National Automobile & Cas., Los 
(No Special Premiums) 
National Farm Mrtual. 


Angeles 
o0.056-40 06 ey Se 
Red Wing 


(Adopts New Title) Tre trTie Mar. 112 
National Liberty, New York 

(Staff! Advancements) ........ Apr. 105 
National Reinsurance, New York 

(See Reinsurance Corp.) ......... Apr. 107 


New England Casualty, 


Springfield 
(Increases Capital) 


New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 


(Dividend Change) ..............4 Apr. 105 
New Jersey Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyhoiders ) ese lay 46 
New Jersey Mfrs. ss’n Fire, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyhok DOPED cases May 46 


North British & Mercantile, 
(Canadian Manager Retires) 
(Shalleross Deceased) 

Northeastern Tnsuranece 


London 
.Feb. 40 
hoe al May 46 


Hi: artford 


(New. Directors) Apr. 105 

(Staff Changes) ‘ - Apr. 105 
Northeastern New York Medieal, Albany 

(Licensed) ........ re May 46 
Northern Casualty, Des Moines 


(See Northern Mutual) May 46 


Northern Mutual Bonding, Des Moines 
(New Title) 3 since -May 46 

North Star Reinsurance, New York 
(Addition to Staff) ..............0.0 Jan. 45 


Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle 
(Record Volume) ..... 

Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
iStock Divide nd) 


ee -June 102 
Greenville 





Old North State 
(New Company) .. -Mar. 113 
Pacitic Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Declares Extra Dividend) Jan. 45 
Pennsylv: ania Accident & He alth, Phila 
(New ¢ ‘ompany ) shade Feb. 40 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Baltimore 
(Elects New Officers) ; Jan. 45 
(See American Health) Keb. 33 
(Change in Control) ....... Feb. 40 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn. Casualty, Vhila 
(Approves Extra Dividend) ......Jan. 46 


Petersburg Insurance, Petersburg 


(Company Re vived) pian’ ; Feb. 40 
Potomac Insurance, Washington 
(Addition to Stam) : ...-Feb. 41 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 
(Discontinues Dividend) ... Jan. 46 
(To Amend Charter) .............ed Jan. 46 
(Rating Withdrawn) Feb. 41 
(Stockholders Meet) ‘ ke Feb, 42 
(Promised Additional Funds) Mar. 113 
(Dull New President) sat Apr. 106 
(Mery ver & Refinancing Approved). May 46 
(Merger Completed). va June 102 
Preferred Casualty, Seattle 
(New Reciprocal) -May 47 


Preferred Insurance, Grand Rapids 
(Revising Capital Structure) 
Preferred Lisk Mutual, Des 
(Insurance for Absta‘ners) 
(Licensed ) 
Protective Incemni ty. 
(Rating Withdrawn) aa Mar. 113 
(Dull New President) Tre. 
Protective Mutual ©C asualty, St. Louis 
(Incorporated). .May 47 
Providence Washing ‘ton I rovidence 
i cain, REE Oa June 102 
» revide ‘nee W ashington, Providence 
(R. I. Commissioner Joins Staff .Feb. 42 
(Plans Subsidiary) cossassencc a Ge 
Public National, Miami Beach 
(Resources Enlarged) .. 
(Business to be Expanded) 
Queen City Fire, Sioux Falls 
(Re‘nsurance Contract Terminating) 


June 102 
Moines 

Feb. 42 

June 102 


New York 


“Indem 


- Feb. 4 
eovece Feb. 4 


Jan. 46 

Reinsurance Corporation, New York 

(Germain Resigns) ..............2 Apr. 107 

(New Director) .......... .. Apr. 107 
Republic Indemnity, Tucson 

(Proposed Stock Issue) .May 48 
Reserve Insurance Chicago 

Lo. ee Apr. 108 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 

(Opens Cuban Office) ............5 Jan. 46 


Rural Fire, Dallas 
(See Farmers Cooperative) ..... 
Rural Mutual Casualty, Madison 
(See Farm Bureau Mutual) ......Apr. 100 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 


.-Mar. 109 


(Stockholders’ Report) .......... Mar. 114 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 

eS ear .-May 48 
Seaboard Surety, New York 

CR WOES nc coc vecscsscsa< Feb. 43 


Security Life & 
(Revises Accident & 


Accident, Denver 
Health Lines) 

Feb, 43 
San Francisco 


Sequoia Insurance, 


oo eae inageeseses. Gee 
Shelby Mutual Casualty, Shelby 

(Elects New President) ......... June 108 
South Carolina Insurance, Columb‘a 

(Capital TMCPORMG) .6ccccccccccced June 103 
Southwest Casualty, Fayettevil'e 

(New Company) ............ .Mar. 114 


Standard Ace‘dent, 
(Official Changes) ......... -.e..dan. 46 
(Stockholders’ Report) ..........Mar. 115 

Standard Fire, Hartford 


Detroit 


(See Aetna Life Group) ..... .Mar,. 107 
State & County Insurance, Waco 

SEW SED, on waskass nddeee ae Feb. 43 
Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 

(Capital TMCTOARG) 2... cccccccccce Mar. 115 
Sun Bail Bond, Miami 

cee cee, FAA May 48 
Superior Insurance, Dallas 

(Increases Capital) ........... ..Jan. 47 
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Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore Utica Mutual Insurance, Utica 
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United Benefit Fire, Omaha United States Mutual, Chicago Wisconsin Mutual, Madison : 
CTBCOMBCE) — ccceccsces Renee es May 48 (Being Examined) saoneaneedns Mar. 116 (Liquidation Completed) ..May 46 
United Casualty, Cedar Rapids University Surety, Lincoln Wolverine Insurance, Lansing 7 
(Recently Licensed) ........ -Mar. 116 errr eee June 105 (Official Staff Changes) .. Apr. 108 
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Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada —— 
Reed & Company, Denver, Colo axe emnai cists . 9 
Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Montreal, Canada : . 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Ca . # 
Remington Rand, New York, N 2 ere 3 
Remington Rand, New York, N. Y. ........ iain’ 10 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence, R. I. .. os = 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. . ‘ ~ oe 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo ose ae 
St. Paul Companies, The, St. Paul, Minn. ...... ‘cule aa 
Saskatchewan Government Ins. Office, The, Regina, Sask., Can, 42 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. ............. 16 
Scottish Union and National Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn soxeee) ae 
Security Fire Insurance Co., Dave nport, lowa .... icaceean Oe 
Sheridan & Co., L. J.. Chicago, Hl. ............. : oo 
Soundscriber Corp., New Haven, Conn. ones éate was 9 
Spear and Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal. is ao 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detrott. Mich. Be ae : . & 
aeemeel, Marry &., Chicane, TH. 2... ccccccciesas 66 
Travelers Insurance Companies, The, Hartford, Conn 

nside Back Covet 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas ; v7 
United States Casualty Company, New York, N. \ sor 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore, Md 28 
United States Guarantee Company, New York, N. \ 4 


York, N. Y. seeu Ome 
Louis, Mo. . ; , Gi 
ice Company, St. Louis, Mo, 108 

ms cot 4 


Unity Fire Insurance Corp., New 
Utilities Insurance Company, St. 
Washington Fire & Marine Insur: 
Western Surety Company, Sioux Falls, S. 





Willis, Faber & Company, ne Canada : 9 
Wilson & Company, Limited, E., Toronto, Canada #0 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New Tok: WM. ...... 6 
Woodward and Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. ¥ » 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. \ ae 6 
Wright Ageney, Inc., The, New York, N. \ w) 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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The Sign of 


Good Service 


for You and the Policyholder 


COMPLETE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
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We AYE eeeMR. PRESIDENT 


More than a year ago, Insurance Company of North America 
Companies published “Hidden Hazards” —a 64-page, illustrated 
book for distribution through North America Companies’ Agents, 
to those planning to build or remodel their homes. A guide to 
the selection of fire-resistive building materials and correct con- 
struction methods, it has had a wide distribution and has won 


acclaim from civic leaders and fire prevention experts. 


“Hidden Hazards” still is available to Agents of North America 


Companies—through North America Service Offices. 


The publication of “ Hidden Hazards” is in keeping 
with North America’s traditional policy of serving 
the public interest, doubly emphasized by the 
current effort to reduce fire losses by educating the 
people of America in the ways to avoid the staggering 


annual loss from fire. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Aiclackijhua 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 








